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| WALTER SCOTT'S List. 
LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. | MR. GEORGE MOORE'S NEW NOVEL. 


Copiously Illustrated. Moth, crown Svo, 63, 


“The books are delightful in every way, and are notable for the high standard of taste and ESTHER WATERS: a Novel. By George Moore. 


the exerllent judgment that characterise their editing, as well as for the brilliancy of the 


literature that they contain.”’— Boston (U.9.A.) Gazette. OTHER NOVELS BY GEORGE MOORE. 
Large crown Svo, roan, price 63. per vol. ; also in cloth elegant at 5s. 6. Crown Svo, cloth, 33. €d. each. 


THE HUMOUR of FRANCE. Selected and A DRAMA in MUSLIN. Seventh Edition. 
Translated, with Introduction and Biographical Index, by ELIZ3ETH LEE. With A MODERN LOVER. New Edition. 


70 Ilustrations by Paul Frépzeny. 


“From Villon to Paul Verlaine, from dateless fabliavx to newspapers fresh from th A MUMMER’S WIFE. Twentieth Edition. 


kiosk, we have a tremendous range of eclections. ””_ Birminghi an Daily Gasette. VAIN FORT UNE. 6 Wi tl Ill t ti b 
8. tn ustrations 
THE HUMOUR of GERMANY. Selected and Maurice Greiffenhagen. A few Large-Paper Copies at Oae Guinea, y 











byte] ~*~ jo > ee — — Index, by HANS MULLER- Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 63, 

CASENC 1 ilustrations by Broe | 

“ It is an excellently representative volume, comprising selections frem al the be-t writers MODERN PAINTING. By George Moore. 

. inthe bumoristic vein, whether bigh or lowGeiman. Of course Heinrich Heine figures larz+ly, ** Of the very few bo me on art that painters and critics should on no account leave unread, 
and in addition are capital extracts from Hauff, Zschokke, Ludwig Tieck, Chamiss9, Fritz this i is surely one.’’—St 

; Reuter, and others.”—Dai'y Telegraph. His book is one e of the 2 be est books about pictures that have come into our hands for some 


years.” -~St. James’s Gaczett 


- THE HUMOUR of IT AI Y. Selected and Trans- ‘A more original, a be tter icformed, a more suggestive, and, let us add, a more amusing 


work on the art of to-day, we have never read than this vo ume.”"—(//aszow Herald. 
lated, with Introduction, Biegraphical Index, and Noter, by A. WERNER. With 
55 Iustrations by Arturo Faldi. 


“* Will reveal to English readers a whole new world of literature.” —A thi ncum. THE S Cc Oo TT 8 B RA R Y. 
Crown Svo, c'oth elegant, Is. €d, per vol. 


THE HUMOUR of AMERICA. Selected by THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. Latest Vols. 


JAMES BARR. With an Introduction and a Comprehensive Biographical Index of : < aia A 
‘American Humoricts. 80 Diustrations by Cbarice B. brock. — wit Fdited, with an Introduction, by THEODORE WRATISL AW. 
* Certainly these 462 psges of queer stories and good illustrations are as ements ms . for 


amusing narration as they are for excellence of printing and binding.”— Liverpool PASSAGES from FROISSART. Edited, with an 
THE HUMOUR of HOLLAND. Translated, with wesecaietnchs Dundee 


— and Notes, by A. WERNER. With numerous Iliustrations by Dudley BO OiksS BY OLIVE R WEND ELL HOLM cS 


* Apart from the quality of humour, one is much struck by the evitence that in Tolland 


/ curing the pres:nt day there is a genial literature, of which we know nothing at all.”” - Lookin. IN THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 
THE HUMOUR of IRELAND. Selected by Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d. per vel. 


Dy 4 r ‘I vrmy 
D. J. O'DONOGHUE. With numerous Illustrations by Oliver Paque. At ls. 6d THE AUTOCRAT | of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
“A mest we seeeinny J hex gpd compiled ens ~— cditor cou'd not per Vol THE PROFESSOR at the BREAKF AST-T: ABLE. 
have one his work better...... Every genre of Irish Humour as it is, or has been, written, frsm or . ny ; ) 1 yn 
L the twelfth century down tu the evening-newzpaper age has a specimen to represent it.” Tike POET at the BREAKFAST-TABLE, 
Spe tker, 


co ee , | IN THE NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY. 
THE HUMOUR of SPAIN. Translated, with an Crowa 8yo, cloth, price 2s. per vol. 


m7 Introcuction and Notes, by 8. TAYLOR With nu: merous Mustrations by H. R. Millar. THE AUTOOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE 
om | atgs, HE PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST TABLE, 
THE CONTEMPORARY ‘SCIENCE SERIES. per Vol, ‘HE POET at the BREAKFAST.'TABLE. 
RECENT VOLUMES. ELSLE VENNER. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 63., numerous Illustrations. A MORTAL ANTIPATITLY. 
MAN and WOMAN: a Study of Human ) 
h Secondary Sexual Characters. By HAVELOCK ELLIS. y GRAVURE EDITION. 
f : : Crown 8vo, pristed on antique paper, price 2s. 6d. per vol. Each vol. with a Frontispiece 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 61., with humerous Ulustrations. ; in Photogravure. 
APPARITIONS and THOUGHT TRANS. ,,,, 4g SHE AUTOOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
FERENCE: en Examination of the Evidcnce for Telepathy. By FRANK PODMURE. cer ‘Vol. THE PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST TABLE, 
| Ready October 25. Crown Svo, cloth, with Diagrams, price 6s E 2 THE PC OMe at the BR EA KF AS’ PT ALB L KE. 
AN INTRODUCTION to COMPARATIVE PSY- IN SETS 
il CHLOLOGY. By Prof. C. LLOYD MORGAN. - Ge 


Ia three s yles of brocade binding, in shell case t» match, price 6:. per set. 


is THE AU'TOCRAT SAKFAST-'TABLE 
; BOOKLETS BY COUNT TOLSTOI. Atés, LUE AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
Thes ‘ , » become extremely popu’: : THE PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST-TABLE, 
ese little stories, issued in Russia as tracts for the p-op!e, have become extremely popr'ar pei Set bos ate : . 
In Eogl land, the Publishers have determin d to present the am in a form more suitable then that . THE POET at the BR EAKPFAST-TABLE, 
mwhichtheyhavebithertoappearedQ, 000 


They are now published in small 12mo, cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each volume } The above are ole ‘0 supplic d in Cloth, Shell Caco, 
y containing Two Stories by Count TOLSTOI, and ''wo Drawings by H. R. Millar. —aS . price 43. 64. pe ay, pay Pedestal Cass 
’ Volume T. contains—WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD IS ALSO. THE GODSON. per Set. ot be per Set. 
os Volume IL, contains—WHAT MEN LIVE BY. WILAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN 

Volume III. contains-THE TWO PILGRIMS. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIR, YOU! At 12s. 6d In Half-Calf, Red, Blue, and Buif, Gilt Top 
1 7 . : ’ , ’ ’ ’ 
f mtesachcdhnintthn didn __|per Set net. in Shell Case 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt elegant, ; silt eéges, in box, price 2s, 61 The Five Vols. of Holmes in the “* New En gland L ibrary” can be obt tined, 


THE CULT of BEAUTY : ‘a Manual of Personal bound in Bronze-Green Cloth, Gilt Top, enclosed in Shell Cuse to match, 


Hygiene. By C. J. 8. THOWP3ON. price 10s, per Set. 
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| goes and BOOKVPLATES BOUGHT 


= ny juantity Prompt cath payne nt Address J. 8. Easres, 
treat Queen Street, Holl , Wat 


Tmo LINVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIPENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and he rms, sent cratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also re miment ded Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8 Lancaste r Place, Strand, Ww. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medic “) MSS. carefully ond promp x4 
typewritten by Rayvye & Co., 40, Norfo'k Strect, Strand, 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations, 


TPUILE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.c. 
Lowest Charges Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done 
Price List —115, Fleet Street. London. 


[™ PORTANT TO AUTHORS 


AUTIIORS MANUSCRIPTS PRINTED and PUBLISILED on 
liberal terms Address Arua, care of 163, Queen Victoria Street, E 


CATALOGUES 
JrOssIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
sromptly supplied on moderate terms, 
( SPALOGURS on ciate. 
DULAU & CO., 37, 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
{4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
1, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 

(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forniay Books and Prerioviears 
moderate prices. 


Catalogues on applicati 


r ‘TTD , . , m 
OA TALOGUE (No. 29) of SECOND. 
J WAND BOOKS pages, Upwards of 1,000 interesting items, 
ered at vedingly moderate prices.—Tnom 
Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne 


D*. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL, 


ry ght Ay ed At 1lo, Cannon Street, E.C., a REGIS- 
TRATION Bt AU for the Clerical and Schola ti Professions 
Principals of Mele Is at ems nel Abroad, Reetors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may idently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in pr st ssional matters beir ‘laced promp 
bee mp mae ig pla promptly at 


INISHING SCHOOL for 


MEN'S DAUGHTERS.—The Mi 


Sono Square. 


on application, 


at the most 


Thonsxe, 40, Blackett 


GENTLE- 


es SINCLAIR CLARKE 
46, Laneaster Gate, Hyde Park A References p« ‘ : 
Right Iho mourable G. J ! . MP, oa - ‘aon - > ae 
rh -y > M ih thian | the Ilonble.and Rev. Wm. Miller, 
w Rev, ¢ 
and Colonel Disset, R.E., CLE 


Ridgeway, 36, Porchester Terrace, W 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


EXAMINERSHIP IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY AND LOGIC. 
EXAMINERSHIP IN ENGLISH. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, is the month 
of December, appoint TWO EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ART 
as above, to hold office in each case for three years, from Ist January, 
1895, at ap annual salary, in the case of Moral Philos ophy and Logic, 
of €50, and in the case of English, of £30. 

Candidates must lodge with the undersigned twenty printed copies 
of their application and testimonials, on or before Friday, Nov. 30th. 

Avan E. CLarrertos, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


THE TONGUE of the BELLS. By 
LONGRIGG, Author of “ Sermons in Timber and Stone.” 
With Iilustrations by the Author. Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. net, 
“ Charmingly quaint.”—Chester Courant. 


Chester: Puiturpson & GoLprn. 
London: Simrxis, Mansuatn & Co. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


“ The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
ie,” says Professor Colvin, ‘a fairly complete and representa- 
tive survey of the several phases of Durer’s activity as a 
draughtsman and sketcher during a)! periods of his career.” 


The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), cf 181 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, Ove Suriurna. 


‘“*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.”’ 


New Pamrucet, Free on Arrriication. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 


r 
}y ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, wc 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. a 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photoyraphs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &¢.,d-¢., ata moderateccst. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

fices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


THROAT «»> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and initation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively he: aling. 

Sold only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. 1}d., Labelled: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd, Homo: pathic Che mists, Lospox 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
1 r 
IIRKBEC K BAN K 
b 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 

TWO-AND-A-HALE perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPUSITS 

repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 

monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES S wendincel and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


The BIRKBECK ALMAN AC K, with full particulars, post free 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE NEW “ AUTONYM.” 
By REEF and PALM. 
LOUIS BECKE. Prefac? 7 the EARL of PEM- 
Bi: KE. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 23. 
“The details are admirable, the picture my] holds the 
eye, now and again with a rare and subtle 
Daily ly Chronicle, 


THE NEW » PERUDONY#.” 
LESSER’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, Author of ‘A Splendid 
Cousin,” &¢.” Paper, 1s. 61. ; cloth, 23. 
* Every phase of it arouses in us something like breathless 
interest.”’—Saturday Review. 





THE NEW “BROWNIE.’’—The 


BROWNIES AROUND the 
binge = co and Illustrated by PALMER COX. 


TOPSYS and TURVYS (Num- 
ber 2). By P. 8. NEWELL. Coloured Illustrations, 
oblong siz2, paper boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

It is needless to say that this book is as funny as its pre- 
decessor, which the Speaker described as ‘exceedingly 
comical,” and the National Observer as “diverting as in- 
genious.” 


HALF YEARLY VOLUMES OF 


ST. NICHOLAS for YOUNG 




















FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 











FOLKS. Ina 2 Parts, sumptuously bound in re4 cloth, 
gilt, 5s. each. 


“The most delightful of all magazines fur young folks.” 
Daily News. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: his 
Life, by W. M. SLOANE, with many Illustrations, and 
the first of a Series of Articles, entit'ed *‘The Churches 
of Provence,” by Mrs. VAN RENN3ELAER, Illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell, commence in the NOVEMBER 
PART of THE CENTURY. Price 1s, 4d. Monthly. 
This Number commences the New Volume. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MOUNTAINS of CALIFORNIA. 


By JOHN MUIR. Fully Illustrated. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE BREHON LAWS: 


A Legal Handbook, affording a comprehensive view ct 
the Laws and Law Books of Gaelic Treland, the Legislative 
Assemblies, the various Classes of Society, the Clan 
System, the Land Laws, the Law of Distraining, Criminal 
Laws, Capital Puvishment, Marriage, Fosterage, &c. By 
LAURENCE GINNELL, Barrister-at-Law. 


2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRE- 


TATION of HISTORY. Lectures on Political Economy 
and its History, delivered at Oxford, 1887-88. By Prof. 
THOROLD ROGERS. Third Edition. 


* Most interesting and welcome.”’— Daily News (leader). 


A KING of DREAMS and 
SHADOWS. By “SALIK.” Cloth, 5s. 
** The author has told a very pretty little story in a de'icate 
and musical style.””— Glasgow Herald, 


THE DEVIL’S PLAYGROUND: 
y emf bale Ag ty North-West. By JOHN MACKIE. 


THE MARK 0’ the DEIL, 
And other Northumbrian Tales. By HOWA RD PEASE, 
Author of “‘ Borderland Studies.” Cloth, 33. 6d. 
“ Seldom have we read local stories which have impressed 
us with a greater sense of their absolute truth of local —s 


and of the author’s knowledge of local character y- speec 
Athenaeum. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. 


CATHARINE FURZE: 
A Novel. By MARK RUTHERFORD. Crown 5vv, 
cloth, 33. 6d. 


** Mark Rutherford is a writer of entencnliinasy Seuss. * 
(henarcum. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOGS 
Is the title of a most interesting Iustrated Paper, by 
FRANK J. CARPENTER, in the NOVEMBER PART 
of S7. NICHOLAS, Price ls. This Number commences 
the New Volume. 





Catalogues and Lists sent, post free, to any address on application. 


LONDON : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Sevanz, E.C. 
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“NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES.” 


NAPOLEON and the FAIR SEX. Translated 


from the French of FREDERIC MASSON. With TEN PORTRAITS. In1vol., 
demy 8vo, 15s, net. 

Contents : — Youth of Napoleon—Matrimonial Projects —-Josephine de Beauharnais —The 
Reconciliation—Grassini—Actresses—Readers—The Coronation of Josephine— Madame — 
Eléonore—Hortense—Madame Walewska—The Divorce—Marie Louise—Elba—The 100 
Days, &c., &e. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The author shows that this side of Napoleon’s life must be 
understood by those who would realise the manner of man he was. We cannot know any 


man accurately until we know his relations towards women ; least of all can we know | 


Napoleon, with his wonderful vitality, his sensitiveness to feminine charms, and the subtle 


association of certain women with his larger public career and his conceptions of his place 


and work in modern Europe.” 


BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ We are indebted to M. Masson for bringing together in a 
condensed and occasionally brilliant review the character and conduct of the two women 
who exercised the strongest influence upon Napoleon’s life.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,—“¥rom the general reader’s point of view, the volume is 
distinctly interesting.” 

*VIEUX SOUVENIRS.” 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. 
Drawings by the Author. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“This is a book of remarkable interest, with illustrations by the author. They 
are spirited, and in many cases give representations of scenes which are of con- 
siderable historical moment, with lifelike portraits of the personages. The recollce- 
tions of a man who has dined in childhood with Louis XVIII, at the Tuilleries ; who has 
had the same tutor as Metternich, and remembers a coronation at Rheims ; who (as the son 
of the reigning king and as captain of a frigate) was long afterwards charged with the duty of 
bringing to France the ashes of Napoleon Bonaparte ; and who has lived to see the exile of 
his father, the Second Repubiic, the Second Empire, and the twenty-fourth year of the 
Third Republic, cannot but be striking; and the Prince de Joinville’s ‘ Memoirs,’ which 
are written with extraordinary freedom, will enjoy an undoubted success.’’—Extract from 
a notice of the French Edition in the Atheneum, 


With many Illustrations from 





wy 


Y AND THE DRAMA, 
MR. GOSSE’S NEW POEMS. 


IN RUSSET and SILVER: Poems by Edmund 


GOSSE. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


“Incomparably stronger than any of.the author’s previous work. The noble ‘ Dedica- 
tion’ to Mr. L, L. Stevenson is the high-water mark of Mr. Gosse’s genius.”—Mr. 
Benson in the New Review. 


HANNELE: a Dream Poem. By Gerhart Haupt- 


MANN. Translation and Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
portrait. 5s. 


POETR 


. 


SKETCH ,—“ Artistically, it is interesting as a piece of realism, carried out with great 


insight and consistency. Morally, it stirs our hearts with pity, and may teach us many a 
lesson.” 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 





THE ATTACK on the MILL. By Emile Zola. 


With 21 Illustrations and 5 Plates, exclusively printed in Colours from Original Draw- 


ings by E. Courboin, Small 4to. 


HOWARD, Author of “Guenn.” 


With 40 Illustrations by A. MacNeill-Barbour 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


the Dutch by CLARA BELL, With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG, 


Parts I, and II. are ready, price 2s. 6d. each net. 





REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his 


Translated from | 
Edited by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
A New Edition, to be completed in 16 Monthly Verts, cach of which will contain five 


Times, 


i By EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. 
the 


French by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
plates in Photograyure and Colour. 


MASTERPIECES IN PHOTOGRAVURE, 


REMBRANDT. Seventeen of his Masterpieces, 


from the Collection of his Pictures in the Cassel Gallery. Reproduced in Photogravure 
by the Berlin Photographic Company. With an Essay by FREDERICK WEDMORE, 


In Large Portfolio, 274 in. by 20 in. 


The Collection of Rembrandts in the Cassel Gallery enjoys the distinction of consisting | 
of a group of unsurpassed masterpieces, and of the twenty-one pictures now in the Museum, 
seventeen have been selected for reproduction. These will be printed on the finest Japancse 


paper, 


The first twenty-five impressions of each Plate are numbered and signed, and of these 
only fourteen are for sale in England at the net price of Twenty Guineas per set. The 


price of the impressions after the first{twenty-five is Twelve Guineas net per set. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


Small 4to, with 


A BATTLE and a BOY. By Blanche Willis 


LITTLE JOHANNES. ByF.van Eeden. From 

















































“AUTOUR D’'UN TRONE,” 


THE STORY of a THRONE. Catherine II. of 


Russia, From the French of K,. WALISZEWSKIL, In 2 vols., demy S8vo, 28s. Portrait. 
“The Story of a Throne” is, in a measure, a sequel to “* The Romance of an Empress” 
it completes M. Waliszewski's study of Catherine by showing ber in the midst of tose who 
contributed to her greatness. We see the statesmen, soldiers, favorri es, and adycnturers 
who surrourded her in Russia; the foreign men of letters—Voltaire, Diderot, Grimm—who 
spread her fame throughout Europe, and with whom she kept up a sort of intellectual 
coquetry ; and the picture of her reign affords a view of almost everythine that was 

happening just then in Europe and Asia alike in politics, literature, and art. 


EDMOND and JULES DE GONCOURT, with 


LETTERS, AND LEAVES FROM THEIR JOURNALS. Selected and Edited. With 

New and Original Portraits, specially prepared for these Volumes, In 2 vo's, demy 8vo. 
™ : ; (In preparation, 
_ The Selections from the Journals of Edmond and Jules de Goncourt give a lively and 
| interesting account of the inner aspects of literary life in Paris, with many anecdotes 
and illustrations referring not only to what is known as the later or New Sehool of Fiench 
literature, but also to the higher as well as to the lower strata of Society in the capital of 
France during the past half-century. Lifelike pen portraits are given of many historical 
and head notabilities of the time, and the work is full of kaleidoscopic scenes and 
incident, 


FICTION. 
THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A DAUGHTER of this WORLD. By F. 


BATTERSHALL, 


AT the GATE of SAMARIA. By W. J. Locke. 
ELDER CONKLIN, and other Stories. By 


FRANK HARRIS, 


TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS, 
“IT IS AMAZINGLY CLEVER.” 


THE EBB TIDE. By Robert Louis Stevenson 


and LLOYD OSBOURNE, Fourteenth Thousand. Crown syo, 68, 
TIMES,—The episodes and incidents, although thrilling enough, are consistently sub- 
ordinated to sensationalism of character.......Yet when he dashes in a sketch it is done to 
perfection......We see the scene vividly unrolled before us.” 
“OF MAGNIFICENT VITALITY AND DRAMATIC FORCE,” 
THE MANXMAN. By Hall Caine. Forty-fifth 
Thousand, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIM ES.—“ The novel before us goes very straight to the roots of human passion and 
emotion *The Manxman’ is a remarkable book, throbbing with human interest.” 





THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
EACH IN TWO VOLUMES, PRICE 12s. 


A DRAMA in DUTCH. A Novel. By Z. Z. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—* One does not care to put the book down until the last page 
“AN ADMIRABLE STORY, ADMIRABLY RENDERED,” 


is turned,” 
“6 . ” 
HER OWN FOLK. (“En Famille”) B 
HECTOR MALOT, Author of “ No Relations.” Translated by Lady MARY LOYD, 
WORLD.—“ The author is one of the best writers of the day in the entirely healthy 
line of French realistic fiction, and it is a good thing that works of this kind should be 
made known to English readers, especially by so accurate and accomplished a translator.’’ 


“ONE OF THE BRIGHTEST NOVELS OF THE YEAR.” 


A VICTIM of GOOD LUCK. By W. E. Norris. 


WORLD.—“ Here is Mr. Norris in his best form again, giving us an impossible story 
with such imperturbable composure, such quiet humour, easy polish, and irresistible 
persuasiveness, that he makes us read ‘A Victim of Good Luck’ right through with 
eager interest and untlag¢ing amusement,”’ 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEYV, 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, net cach vol. 


Vol. I. RUDIN. With a Portrait of the Author 


Vol. Il. A HOUSE of GENTLE-FOLK. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE.  Feap. Svo, cloth, 3s, net. 


Vol. I. SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. With 


Introductory Essay on BJORNSON and a Bibliography by EDMUND GOSSE, 


ar 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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DRUMMOND & CO.. 


C. 





Jd. 


A 
*___ QUOD PETIS HIC EST.” 


[* will be in the recollection of our numerous clients, and the public 

generally, that for a long period a widely felt want was experienced 
amongst Artists, Authors, Publishers, and Printers alike, in the way 
of obtaining easily accessible and reliable information as to the best and 
cheapest methods—consistent with high-class work—of Reproduction, 
as applied to Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Photographs, MSS., &e., &e. 

The marked success which has attended our efforts to meet this 
want induces us to make more widely known the lines on which our 
House was established. 

For many years we had made a special study of the various pro- 
cesses adopted, both at Home and Abroad, for the Reproduction of 
Works of Art in Monochrome and Colours; and our House being the 
first to enter the field to supply so necessary a desideratum, we had the 
good fortune, in our interviews with the various Continental Firms, to 
secure valuable concessions from many of the leading houses in France, 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, and in some cases to obtain exclusive 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland. 

These various concessions have proved to be highly advantageous, 
alike to manufacturer and client—to the manufacturer from a widely 
increased and rapidly extending business, and to client from excellence 
of results, combined with the lowest remunerative charges. 


—— 


We are thus enabled to supply the highest possible class of work, 
and at the same time to advise as to the best method of reproduction 
according to the nature of the original. We are not committed to any one 
process, and ave perfectly wibiassed in giving advice to our clients, who 
may in all cases rely upon safe guidance as to the methods best suited 
to their varied requirements. This is a spectal feature of our business. 


For many years past we have been entrusted with commissions from 


BLACKIE & SON'S 
NEW BOOKS. ~ 


FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN; 
Narrative of a Bicycle Journey. By HUGH CALLAN, 
M.A., Author of “Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot 
through Europe” and “ The Story of Jerusalem.” With 
£0 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Nearly ready, 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 


From the German of ANTON KERNER vyox 
MARILAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Vienna. By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., DS8e., Quain 
Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations, and 
16 Coloured Plates. To be completed in 16 Monthly 
Parts at 2s. 6d. each net, and in 4 Half-Vols., cloth, at 
12s. 64. each net. 
Now ready: Parts I. to VIL, and Half-Vol. I. 


BLACKIE’S 
SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books for Young 
Readers, strongly bound in cloth, 1s. 4d. each volume. 
NOW READY. 

Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Waterton’s Wanderings. 

Anson’s Voyage Round the World. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Marryat’s Children of the New Forest, 
Miss Mitford’s Our Village. 

Ecott’s Talisman. 

The Basket of Flowers. 

Marryat’s Masterman Ready. 

Little Woman. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Cooper’s Deerslayer. 

Parry’s Third Voyage. 

Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop. 2 vols. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Greek Heroes. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


BERNTHSEN’S ORGANIC CHEM- 


ISTKY: a Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By A. 
BERNTHSEN, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by GEOKGE 
M'GOWAN, Ph.D. New Edition, thoroughly revised 
and much enlarged by Author and Translator. Cloth, 





7s. 64, 
“Sure to take as high a place among the elementary text-books of 
organic chemistry in the Euglish language as it has already «lone in 


the Fatherland.”—Nature. 


ELEMENTS of METALLURGY. 
Adapted to the Syllabus of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. By W. JEROME HARRI3ON, F.GS., and 
WILLIAM J. HARRISON, Junior. Copiously illus- 
trated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
KING and PARLIAMENT, 


a.p. 1603-1714. By G. H. WAKELING, M.A., Lecturer 
in History at Wadham College. Cioth, Is. 
Other volumes in preparation. 





most of the principal Fine Art Publishers, who have on every occasion 
expressed themselves in terms of high approval of our various processes. | 


The well-known house of Herr Franz Hanrstaenet, of Munich, gave 
us the sole right for Great Britain and Ireland to supply their Photo- 
gravure, Block and Collotype processes. This house bears a world-wide 
reputation for artistic finish. In all their methods of Art Reproduction 
it is unsurpassed by any European establishment, while as regards their 
Photogravure Process, many of our leading artists consider that it stands 
without a rival. 

Horr Hanrsraeneu’s Studios are of the most elaborate and extensive 
character, and the liberal support we have received on his behalf from 
our chief London Publishing Houses is a proof of their appreciation of 
the value and importance of his work. We have constantly on view 
many costly and important plates from paintings by artists of high 
repute, aud a visit to our offices will confirm the high encomiums we 
have received on all hands as to the excellence and quality of the work 
that has already emanated from our firm in all its branches. 





Ovrices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





BLACKIE’3 MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. 
THE LETTERS of PAUL LOUIS 


COURIER. Edited by J. G4. ANDERSON, B.A., French 
Master in Merchant Taylors’ School. Cloth, 1s. 
Other volumes in preparation, 


CAESARS INVASIONS of BRITAIN. 
Parts of Bocks IV. and V. of the Gallic War. blited, 
with Introduction, Notes, English Exercises, and Vic rbu- 
laries, by JOHN BROWN, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford. With Map. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HORACE.—THE HISTORICAL and 
POLITICAL ODES. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., sometime 
Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


READINGS from CARLYLE: a Selec- 
tion of Representative Extracts from the Works of Thomas 
Carlyle. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. KEITH LEASK, M.A., late Scholar of Wcre ster 
College, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. Translated and Edited by Prof. EVERETT. 
D.c.L,F.R.8. With nearly 800 Wood Engravings. an‘ 
3 Coloured Plates. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and much Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s. ; also 
in Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. d 

Part I.—Mechanics, Xc. | Part ITI.—Electricity, c. 
Part I1.—Heat. | Part IV.—Sound and Light. 


Loxvox: BLACKIE & SON, Lauren, Oxp Batter. 


For 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


GEORGE ROMNEY and his ART. By 
HILDA GAMLIN. With Photogravures, Collotype, and other 
Illustrations. 9s. 


DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFICER in 


PENINSULAR and WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS. By late 





it Col. TOMKINSON. Second Edn., Revised; Maps and 
Plates. 7s. 6d. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. = 


E. J. SIMCOX. 2 vols., large 8vo, 32s. “A contribution to 
economical and social history of exceptional value and importance 
—Times. 


CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL 
WORKS of MILTON. By JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 
Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES on HUMAN and ANIMAL 


PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. W. WUNDT. Cuts. 8vo, 15s. 


SOCIALISM: its Nature, Strength, 


and Weakness. By Prof. R. T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D. 6s. “.1 very 
useful, interesting, and lucid discussion of this thorny subject. A 
more fair-minded book we never read ” "Daily Chronicle. 


RECORDS of the HOLE CRAFTE and 


FELLOWSHIP of MASONS. With a Chronicle of the History of 
the Company. By a CONDER, Jun., Master. Fac- 


similes. 4to, 21s. ne’ 
STUDENTS’ ANGLO-SAXON  DIC- 
CLARK HALL, M.A., Ph.D. 4to (treble 


TIONARY. By J. R. 
columns), 15s. 


SCILOOL EDITION OF SEYFFERT. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTI- 


QUINTES. Edited by the late Prof. H. NETTLESHIP and Dr. 
J. E. SANDYS. School Edition, Revised, with all the Ilustra- 
tions. 10s. 6d, 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GER- 


MANand ENGLISH. By Professor VICTOR HENRY. English 
Edition, by the Author himself. 7s. 6d. 


PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with 


SPECIAL REFERENCE to ENGLISH. By Prof. OTTO 
JESPERSEN. (Written in English.) 7s. 6d. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES.—New Vol. 


GREEK SYNTAX. By Prof E. A. 


SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon, 22. 61. ; or, with the “Accidence,” 
in 1 vol., 4s. 6d. 


RAINMAKING and SUNSHINE. By 


JUHN COLLINSON. 3s. 6d. 
SWAN SONN ENSCHEIN & CO., 


Lonpon. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and’ SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand a 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


x TS YVKS 
N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
and P; fe. —KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
on a ishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 
and b pecially. -built Rotary and other fast Machines for printi ng 

‘ling illustrated or other Publications. 


G 


SEELEY & GO.’S NEW BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
NEW VOLUME OF “EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME ” SERIES. 


THE LIBERATION of ITALY. By the Countess Evelyn 
MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With 4 Portraits on Copper. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“* A noteworthy contribution to the history of Italian unity.”—Times, 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIMES SERIES. 


THE REFOUNDING of othe, GERMAN EMPIRE. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 
With Portraits and Plars. Cloth, 5s ibrary Edition (200 on 10s. 6d, 

THE AFGHAN WARS. By Archibald Forbes. Second Edition. With 

By Captain Eardley Wilmot, R.N. 


Portraits and Plans. Cloth, is. Library Edition (200 only), 10s. 6d. 
THE DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. 

With many Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 
THE WAR in the CRIMEA. By Sir Edward Hamley, K.C.B. Fifth 
uibrary Edition, 10s, 6d., net. 


Edition. With Portraits, Maps, and Dlans. Cloth, 5s 
THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. Fourth Edition. 
By Professor Vernon Harcourt. 


With Portraits and Maps. Cloh, 5s. Library Edition, 10s, 6d. net, 
UST PUBLISHED. 


ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEERING. 
THE FALL of ATHENS. A Tale of the Peloponnesian War. 
Large crown 





5s. 


With many Illustrations. Cloth, 
the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, Author of ‘Stories from Homer.’”’ With 16 Illustrations. 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 
** Told in Professor Church’s mosi effective and interesting style.’—Glasgow Herald. 


RADIANT SUNS. A Sequel to “Sun, Moon, and Stars.” By 
AGNES GIBERNE 


With 16 Illustrations. Largo crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
A DOUBLE CHERRY. A Story by M. E. Winchester, Author of 


JUST PUBL ISHED 
* Adrift” and ‘‘ Nest of Sparrows.” With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


KENSINGTON PALACE in the DAYS of QUEEN MARY II. 
A Story by EMMA MARSHALL, Author of ‘‘ Under Salisbury Spire.” With Illustrations. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
* Will be read with pleasure by all who Ld »” rosted in that gots period,” 
AND CHEAPER EDIT 


THE INNS of COURT ‘and CHANCERY. 


With upwards of 60 Illustrations, chiefly by Herbert Railton. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
London : SEEL iE Y & CO, Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


45, 


—Scotsman. 


By W. J. Loftie. 


63. 


ALBEMARLE STRELT, 
380th October, "1894. 


MESSRS, OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. beg 
to announce that they are preparing a SIXTH 
Edition of “TRILBY,’ by GHORGE du 
MAURTER, 3 vols., which will be ready in 

a few days. 
rT OF EDUCATION. 


No. 304, for NOVEMBER, 
NOTES :— London School Board Election ; 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Heal” | p11 CRIMBA in 1854 an can "i. a ral Sir Every Woon, 


OCCASIONAL i 








masters’ Conference; The Roy: ul Commission ; King’s C G.CB. ke. 
London; Mr. W. alter Wren on * Educ — ; Dr. Brunton on <wigp abemeny . : . 

School Games; Holiday Course in Pedlag Edinburgh Mec lic ui | COREA, CHILINA, anil JAPAN, By R.S. Gunpry, 
Degrees for Women; Dr. Oliver Wendell , oh Si ~ fessor Her- | BURNING QUESTIONS of JAPAN. By A. Henny Savace-Lanpor. 
komer on South Kensington “Art”; Professor Froude, HERMANN von HELMHOLTZ. Rucker, F.R.S. 


by A w. 
ROOM for all the SUBJECTS which are By Astave 


{ ‘ » be , anaes BEERS Rs R , 
i ey AG mi aks ‘HOOLS. By Professor M1aut. to be | WOMEN'S NEWSPAPERS By Miss Everyy Mancu-Purn.ires, 
AN z PISODE. ; RAMBLES in NORSK FINMARKEN. By Grorce Linpesay, 
THE IRISH “MANAGERIAL” DIFFICULTY. By Ax Ovv | A NOTE on WORDSWORTIL By Tuomas Hvtentsson. 


SYMMETRY and INCIDENT. By Mrs. 
VENETIAN MISSALS. By Hersear P. Honne. 

LIFE in OTHER PLANETS. By Sir Ronenr Bait, F.RS. 
THE HEART of LIFE. By W. HL. Matcoces, 


Aa MEYNELL. 
THE L AWS of ATTENTION and INTEREST APPLIED to EDUCA- 

TION. By Atice O_puam, B.A. 
MRS. STANTON BLATCIL on SEWING for GIRLS 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS in ANCIENT ATMIENS. By 8. BE. Haut. ; ancien gageoty 
THE REV. CANON DANIEL. AB ASSEEOUS. pt ee » Mase. bee 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE. penstenertinctinanccnadeaat 

NOTES on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. | FOREIGN BOOKS. 
FOREIGN NOTES :—America, Germany, France, Belgium 


TRANSLATION and EXTRA PRIZES JUST OUT. Past free on application, 


| FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR, 


Noe. 115.—THEOLOGY, CLASSICS, ORIENTALIA, 
FRENCH and GERMAN LITERATURE, HISTORY. 


FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR, 
SOLENTIFIC SERIES, No. 60.—FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS. 


GERMAN CATALOGUE.— 
GENERAL LITERATURE, HISTORY, VOYAGES 
and TRAVELS, NOVELS and TALES, POETRY, 


Price 61. ; per post, 74d. 


_Office : 86, Firet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


a purth Edition, pp. 300, 

prox JPL ASM : Physical ‘Life and Law. 
By Prof. Liovet Beare, F.R.S. _ Facts and Arguments against 

Mechanical Views of Life as acce »pted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 

Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
i? PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
Je and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 





qh a and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Fac ilitic “8 upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising y 


and Publishing De ~partments conducted. 


Telephone 2759. Africanisin, London.” | 


Telegraph, * 





attention of the READING PU 


BLIC to the excellent facilitics | 
resented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
uvourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
‘ATALOGU ES sent on application, 


DRAMA, Xe. 


| Wittiams & Nonaarr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


| 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for NOVEMBER, which contains, among other articles 
of interest: LADY JBAN’S VAGARIES. Chaps. I.-IV. 
THE GOUVERNANTE of PARIS.—THE TREE3 and 
FLOWERS of TENNYSON.— BLACK EAT.—GIB- 
RALTAR —A MODERN HERO (Conclusion), &c. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vol. L., ready this day, remaining volumes at intervals 
of one month. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME 


from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Augustus. By 
THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated with the sanction 
of the Author by WILLIAM PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of ae. 
New and Cheaper Edition, revised, and embodying al the 
most recent alterations and additions e by Dr. 
Mommsen. In 5 vols., crown Svo, to be issued at monthly 
intervals, price 7s. 6d. each. 





Vol. L, ready this day, remaining volum2s at intervals 
of one month. 


THe HISTORY oF TH#E FRENCH 


REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By LOUIS ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated, with Notes and Illustrations from 
the most authentic sources, by FREDERICK SHOBERL, 
New Edition, with 50 Illustrations on steel. In 5 vols., 
demy 8vo, to be published monthly, price 9s. each. 


NOW READY. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


Surrey, Hampshire, Wiltghise, Gloucestershire, 


Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Sbropshire, 
pewueeane, Oxfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire. 


THE CHRONICLE OF A DRIVING TOUR, 
By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 
Author of ‘‘ On the Box Seat,” ‘* A Holiday on the Road,’”’ 
** Across England in a Dogcart,”’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, with 16 Full-Page Illustrations by the Author, 
Engraved by Pearson, and a Plan of the Route, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


TWO SUMMERS IN GUY- 


ENNE, 1892-3: a Chronicle on the Wayside and Water- 
side. By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, Author of 
“Wayfaring in France,” &c. 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


ENGLISH WHIST AND 


ENGLISH WHIST- PLAYERS. By WILLIAM 
PRIDEAUX COURTNEY. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES 


POWER COBBE. By HERSELF. Second Edition. 
In 2 vole., square crown Svo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 
NOW READY. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 


By ROSA NOUCIIETTE CAREY, Author of “ Nellie’s 
Memories,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 

‘Mies Carey’s story is wholesome and sweet, full of 
refinement of thought, and true to a not impossibly high 
standard of action. An invincible dignity of purpose, a 
chastened outlook upon life, impart to the tale a certain 
spirituality.” — Globe. 


NOW READY. 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


By KATHARINE WYLDE, 
Author of “Mr. Bryant’s Mistake.”’ 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 
** Among the most cleverly-constructed and eminently read- 
able novels of a year which has been exceptionally productive 
of high-class English works of fiction.””— Daily Telegraph. 





** A very good novel.”’-— World. 
“The reader will be always interested,’’— Scotsman. 
NOW READY. 
THE INTENDED. By 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 
“The situation thus far is strange enough, but that is 
the mere beginning of a plot which has extraordin wild 
and sensational developments. The story is conceived with 
no little ingenuity and much dariag, and told in a vigorously 
athletic style.””—Scotsman. 


RiciiArD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CASSELL & COMPANY’s| 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW STORY. 
Just published, price 6s. 


THE SEA WOLVES. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 
Crown 8vo, 320 pages, with 9 Full-page Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt. 

Encouraged by the great success of his brilliant story, 
‘* The Iron Pirate,” issued last year, Mr. Pgmperton 
has written us an enthralling tale of wreckers, rogues, 
sea-fights, and hair-breadth escapes centring round the 
Spanish Sea. 


POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder 
Grange from her former Handmaiden. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Illustrated. 5s. 


THE LIFE of DANIEL DEFOE. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Principal of Cowper School, Olney. 
With 17 Full-page Illustrations. 21s. 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 


A Complete Topographical Dictionary of the 
United Kingdom. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps in Colours. 
Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW COMPLETE COOKERY BOOK. 
Just published, price 6s. 


CASSELL’S 
NEW UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY BOOK. 


By LIZZIE HERITAGE, 


Holder of First-class Diplomas in Cookery and Domestic 
Economy. 


WITH PREFACE BY 
LEONARD GRUNENFELDER, 


Chef, Grand Hotel, London, formerly Chef of the 
Reform Club. 


Containing 12 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations 
in the Text. 


Extra crown 8vo, 1,350 pp., bound in cloth with 
leather back. 


*,* A List of Cassell & Company’s NEW 
and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 
for the SEASON 1894-5 will be sent 
post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrep, 
Lonvon ; Paris AND MELBOURNE. 








Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Error. 





LITERATURE. 


Life and Letters of Erasmus. Lectures de- 
livered at Oxford, 1893-4, by J. A. 
Froude, Regius Professor of Modern 
History. (Longmans. ) 

Tuis England of ours must be a strange 

study to the observant foreigner. With 

vast material for historical research, we 
have no school of historical criticism ; and 
when an historical genius is born, not bred, 
among us, we leave him to penury, or, 
before his life-work is half done, crush his 
roductivity under the routine of a bishopric. 

hile our genuine historical workers can be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand, we 
disregard them and promote the brilliant 
but inaccurate Jittérateur to the chief his- 
torical chair in the kingdom. No better 
justification for the outery which mot Lord 

Salisbury’s appointment of Mr. Froude to 

the regius professorship at Oxford could 

have been found than the publication of 

Mr. Froude’s lectures on Erasmus. These 

lectures have to be criticised, not like Mr. 

Froude’s “‘ Short Studies,” as popular his- 

torical essays to be distributed from the 

circulating library, but as a contribution to 
historical literature on the part of an Eng- 
lish university professor of the highest 
standing. The one may be leniently judged ; 
the other, whatever may be the circumstances 
following its publication, must be honestly 
and, if necessary, sternly criticised, if we 
are to maintain our self-respect before con- 
tinental scholars. Thisis not a small point, 
wherein de mortuis nil nisi bonum can rule 
ourpen. Mr. Froude’s Hrasmus is not the 
only historical work which has appeared in 

England this year and has been greeted by 

the press with almost unqualified praise. 

Where historical research is at a low ebb, 

how is historical criticism likely to fare 

better? Yet, can anything be more painful 
to those who would hold high the reputa- 
tion cf English scholarship than to see 
inaccuracy, want of comparative study, and 
total failure to grasp scientific method 
praised by our English critics; while they 
are exposed at once—and not without an 
irritating tone of superiority—by their better 
trained German colleagues? If we cannot 
produce first-class historical work, at least 
let us refrain from the delusion that our 
bad is good. To know our feebleness is the 
primary condition of reform, as well as the 
sole means of retaining our self-respect in 
the face of European scholars. 
Reviewing Mr. Froude’s Luther nearly 
twelve years ago, the present writer ven- 
to suggest that, when he came to 
study the Reformation at first hand, he 


merits of the methods of Luther and 
Erasmus. It is, perhaps, the sole advan- 
tage of hero-worship that, if the worshipper 
be only catholic enough, he will, however 
little he grasps the background of his 
characters, ultimately be forced to balance 
one exaggerated life by a second. It is 
clearly impossible to worship both Luther 
and Erasmus contemporaneously ; and in 
the passage from one shrine to another Mr. 
Froude could not fail to gather some in- 
sight into the real history of the Reforma- 
tion. When he wrote his Luther, Mr. 
Froude could not have made a close study 
of the works or letters of Erasmus. He 
knew them intimately as little as he knew, 
when writing of Erasmus, the works or 
letters of Reuchin, Pfefferkorn, Hochstraten, 
or any other of the strange figures of that 
motley age. For Mr. Froude Reuchin is the 
man who ‘‘ was suspended and imprisoned 
while the question what was to be done with 
him was referred to the Pope”; for him 
Hochstraten is ‘‘ the Hebrew scholar” who 
attacks Erasmus; for him the Graf von 
Neuenar is not ridiculous as the “ Count of 
New Eagle” ; for him we feel sure that to 
the last the Spongia and the De Libero 
Arbitrio were mere names. Yet Mr. Froude 
progressed—and progressed in the right 
direction—between his Luther and his 
Erasmus. In 1883, he considered that, if 
the Reformation movement had been left to 
Erasmus and the Humanists, ‘‘ a cultivated 
Epicureanism would have taken the place 
of real belief, and dissolved the morality of 
mankind.” In 1894, he recognises that 
Erasmus was in the first place working for 
the moral regeneration of Europe, while 
Luther was setting up the tyranny of a new 
set of dogmas. He half admits that the 
Erasmian element was the permanent one 
in the changes which followed the sixteenth 
century convulsions. Luther and Erasmus 
may be of the same celestial material, ‘‘ but 
one blazes like a comet, perplexing nations 
with the fear or reality of change ; the other 
light is fixed and steady, if less immediately 
dazzling, and may shine on when the comet 
has burnt out.” Erasmus, Mr. Froude now 
finds, wrote thus— 

‘*Strange as it may seem, there are even men 
among us who think, like Epicurus, that the 
soul dies with the body. Mankind are great 
fools, and will believe anything ”’— 

and accordingly could hardly have preached 
a ‘cultivated Epicureanism.” He is now, 
indeed, the man from whose letters the 
youth of Oxford will obtain the “ best 
description of the state of Europe in the 
age immediately preceding the Reforma- 
tion.”” If we will only take Erasmus for a 
guide in that tangled period, Mr. Froude 
tells us, we shall not wander far out of the 
way. Yet it was Erasmus who wrote that 
wherever Lutheranism flourishes, there 
learning perishes! Mr. Froude learnt—as 
we all learn with increased study—to modify 
earlier opinions. It is not this of which we 
complain—emphatically not this when the 
change is towards the truth. But it is the 
absence of knowledge of the background of 
his characters which vexes us in Mr. 
Froude’s pages at every turn. He has not 
‘heard the other part” in all these contro- 





knowledge of the social conditions of the 
period, its religious literature, both learned 
and vernacular; he does not know of its 
schools, of the character and customs of its 
various religious orders, of the real extent 
in the monasteries of moral laxity on the 
one hand and of religious earnestness on 
the other. He has not attempted to grasp 
either the range of thought, or the work, or 
the policy of the mediaeval church. 

It is often only a slight hint which tells 
us of Mr. Froude’s laches in these respects, 
but it is sufficient to show us Mr. Froude’s 
want of historical study. Thus, take his 
account of Erasmus at the Deventer School. 
Erasmus tells us, in a letter written in 
middle life, that he was ill-taught, that his 
se was illiterate, and did not understand 

im. 





‘* Erasmus hated the master, and perhaps with 
some reason. We have only Erasmus’s own 
story, however, and one would like to hear the 
other. It is quite certain that the man retained 
the confidence of Erasmus’s father in spite of 
the boy’s complaints.” 


Now, to a student of fifteenth century 
educational reform, it is clear that Mr. 
Froude knew nothing of the reputation of 
Deventer or the real goodness of its work. 
Genius never gets on with its teachers, even 
though they be Hegius or Arnold; and 
Erasmus had a very obvious purpose in his 
letter to Grunnius. Now, about ‘‘ the man” 
and his school, Mr. Froude might have 
learnt all that he could wish. Hegius, even 
before Wimfeling, was a great pedagogic 
reformer. It was he who first made classics 
the centrepoint of school instruction: he 
first incited his students to study Greek— 
a language in which, we are told, he was 
as competent as in Latin. If Mr. Froude 
had not hit upon Butzbach’s account of his 
old master, he might at least have discovered 
that the Hegius whom Erasmus himself 
elsewhere reckons among the restorers of 
true Latinity, whose works—‘‘ however care- 
less he has been of his own reputation as a 
writer—according to the judgment of all 
scholars, deserve immortality,” is the old 
Deventer schoolmaster, ‘“‘ the man” whom 
Erasmus’s father ventured to trust ! 

Mr. Froude is equally unhappy about 
Erasmus’s second school. He does not 
follow the clue that one of Erasmus’s guar- 
dians was master of a school at Gouda, but 
he learns that Erasmus was placed in a house 
of ‘‘ Collationary Fathers.” Of these Fathers 
Mr. Froude writes: ‘‘ Except from this 
account of Erasmus, I never heard of these 
people, nor can I learn any more about 
them.”” We wonder why not. Had Mr. 
Froude made a study of pre-Reformation 
vernacular literature—and no true judg- 

ment of the state of the Church in the age 
of the Reformation is possible without it— 
he could scarcely have failed to see the 

imprint of the Collatie-Broeders of Gouda, 

and this would have set him on the right 

track as to Erasmus and the real value 

of the work of this fraternity. The ignor- 

ance of vernacular religious literature was 

always a stumbling-block with Mr. Froude. 

When he was worshippin at Luther’s 

shrine, it was Luther's New Testament 

which “ settled for ever the determination 
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the old idolatry.” He had no idea of the 
existence of a ‘‘ German Vulgate” in some 
nineteen pre-Lutheran High or Low German 
editions ; he had no idea that the “‘ Septem- 
ber-Bibel” was rather a twentieth edition 
of the German Vulgate than a new and 
independent translation. That the Bible was 
a lost book till Luther re-discovered it is a 
myth which Mr. Froude persisted infor years. 
He had probably never handled one of the 
five-and-twenty German editions of the 
Gospels and Epistles which, besides the nine- 
teen complete Bibles, preceded the Lutheran 
New Testament. When Mr. Froude begins 
to worship at the shrine of Erasmus the 
error changes; but there must still be an 
epoch-making Bible to destroy the Catholic 
superstition. This time it is Erasmus’s Greek 
Testament which revolutionises public 
opinion. Mr. Froude’s text must be cited 
as it stands : 

‘‘ Of the Gospels and Epistles so much only was 
known to the laity as was read in the church 
services, and that intoned as if to be purposely 
unintelligible to the understanding, Of the 
rest of the Bible nothing was known at all, 
because nothing was supposed to be necessary, 
and lectures like Colet’s at Oxford were con- 
sidered superfluous and dangerous. Copies of 
the Scripture were rare, shut up in convent 
libraries, and studied only by professed theo- 
logians ; while conventional interpretations were 
attached to the text which corrupted or dis- 
torted its meaning. Erasmus had undertaken 
to give the book to the whole world to read for 
itself—the original Greek of the Epistles and 
Gospels, with a new Latin translation—to wake 
up the intelligence, to show that the words 
had a real sense, and were not mere sounds like 
the dronings of a barrel-organ. 

‘Tt was finished at last, text and translation 
printed, and the living facts of Christianity, 
the persons of Christ and the Apostles, their 
history, their lives, their teaching, revealed to 
an astonished world. For the first time the 
laity were able to sce, side by side, the Christi- 
anity which converted the world and the 
Christianity of the Church with a Borgia pope, 
cardinal princes, ecclesiastical courts, and a 
mythology of lies. The effect was to be a 
spiritual earthquake.” 

The part played by Erasmus’s Greek 
Testament in the history of scholarship is 
a very important one; the Humanist of 
to-day knows, as his predecessor of Erasmus’s 
own time knew, how to value the real 
humanity, the essential morality of Erasmus’s 
commentary. But Mr. Froude’s words 
represent no historical facts; they are pure 
fustian. How is ‘‘ the whole world to read 
for itself,” either the Greek original or the 
Latin translation? How is it to reach the 
masses, who fail to follow the vernacular— 
presumably owing to the “intoning””—in 
the churches? Why, because a Testament 
appears in Greek, are the laity able to see 
for the first time the two Christianities? If 
the laity could read Latin, then there were 
more than 150 editions of the Latin Bible 
before Erasmus’s Testament. The Vulgate 
is not the critical text of to-day; but it is a 
ridiculous error to suppose it incomprehen- 
sible, or that the main facts of Christianity 
cannot be extracted from it. If Eckehart 
and Thomas i Kempis learnt their Christian- 
ity from the Vulgate, we may be quite sure 
that the laity had not to wait for Erasmus’s 
Greek Testament to have the lives and 
teaching of Christ and the apostles revealed 





to them. Nay, a little study of the popular 
literature of the day would have convinced 
Mr. Froude that Bible words and Bible 
instances were on everybody’s tongue. Noris 
it to be wondered at. Schoolmasters read the 
Bible daily with their scholars ; so that some 
boys had read nearly the whole Bible by ten 
years of age, and others knew the Four 
Gospels by heart. Until writers understand 
that it was not a biblical revelation, but a 
great social movement, which produced the 
Reformation, we shall have no real history 
of that period. Mr. Froude’s talk about 
‘the awful countenance” of the sacred 
text ‘‘ being now practically revealed for 
the first time for many centuries,” or our 
difficulty in realising ‘‘ what the effect must 
have been when the Gospel was brought 
out fresh and visible before the astonished 
eyes of mankind,” is merely Protestant 
myth, comparable with Catholic tales of 
Luther’s personal immorality. Hard con- 
ditions of life—hunger or tyranny—produce 
great social changes: the social movement 
may take its watchwords from a religious 
book, from a Rousseau or from a Marx; but it 
is not a new acquaintance with the book, or 
the appearance of the intellectual leader, 
which produces the revolution. Deep down 
economic causes will be found at work, and 
these are not what Mr. Froude ever 
succeeded in bringing to the surface. He 
begins with the leaders, or rather one leader, 
and never studies the mass of men. 

If Mr. Froude has so far advanced, from 
his Luther to his Hrasmus, as to attribute 
some share of our modern freedom to 
Erasmus’s labours—nay, to admit that the 
world after all has come round to the 
Erasmian view—we still find his old blunders 
as to Luther repeated. Luther is driven 
into a monastery, not by fear of a thunder- 
storm but in order to devote himself to the 
service of God. He still finds that unknown 
book—a New Testament—lying dusty on 
the shelves. Every Greek scholar and every 
friend of learning were on his side, at any 
rate at first. We havo still the same 
mythical views on Indulgence, the same 
complete incomprehension of the real danger 
that threatened Europe from the Turks— 
the Turkish crusade was invented to quiet 
the Lutheran movement. If we pass all 
this by, however, and ignore also Mr. 
Froude’s incapacity for really understanding 
Fisher of Rochester, Albrecht of Mainz, or 
Leo X.; if we forget all the poor history of 
his Tenth and Eleventh Lectures, and for- 
give him for confusing fanaticism with 
enthusiasm because so many to-day write 
down all enthusiasm as fanaticism, may we 
not still be grateful for a pleasant portrait 
of Erasmus told in Erasmus’s own words ? 
Alas! even here we have but small comfort. 
The letters profess to be “ abridged ” trans- 
lations, but there is no mark to show where 
an omission has been made. Occasionally 
one sentence stands for ten of the original ; 
occasionally two sentences far separated in 
Erasmus’s letters are run into one. The 
Rip van Winkle incident related by Erasmus 
about the Scotists in his letter to Grey is 
half-spoiled by the arbitrary and unmarked 
contraction. The repeated leaving out of 
half-sentences gives a jerkiness to Erasmus’s 
style which is far from being his own. 





Some of the letters to Battus are hardly 
capable of being identified with the originals, 
they are such poor skeletons of their real 
selves. Let the reader compare, too, in 
this respect Mr. Froude’s version of the 
famous picture of More with its original: 
To judge from Mr. Froude’s version Erasmus 
bracketed women with fools. In the trans- 
lations themselves there is often vigour and 
careful choice of words, though occasional 
blunders too, as when Mr. Froude trans- 
lates the reAwvns—i e., publicanus of Erasmus 
—who, Erasmus actually tells us, freed the 
boatmen from custom-dues—into a literary 
wine merchant, a publican ! 

As is well known, the dates fixed by the 
old editors to Erasmus’s letters are very 
doubtful quantities, but Mr. Froude’s re- 
arrangement cannot always be considered 
successful. Thus, he removes a letter of 
invitation of Henry VIII. to Erasmus, 
clearly written about 1529, when the divorce 
question was forcing Henry into the Pro- 
testant camp, back to 1509! The result is 
that Henry appears on ascending the throne 
to have asked Erasmus to come and help 
him in the work of church reform—in 
restoring Christ’s religion to its primitive 
purity! Mr. Froude considers the letter as 
an invitation to join the Privy Council. 
This it may have been ; but as it was written 
long after Erasmus’s last visit to Eagland, it 
was certainly not an invitation of the 
greatest weight supporting in 1509 Mount- 
joy’s proposal to Erasmus tocome to England. 
Erasmus’s disappointment as to English 
provision for his maintenance was certainly 
not due to a failure in Henry to carry out 
his own offer. That offer only came when 
Henry himself was starting his anti-papal 
campaign. 

We have said enough to indicate that, 
while Mr. Froude’s last work marks a real 
epoch in his own development, it has still all 
the defects of his earlier want of scholarship 
and impatience of minute study. Neither 
as a popular book, nor as an historical 
biography, is it anything like as complete 
or careful as Drummond’s Life and Character 
of Erasmus, a book which itself might be 
much bettered in a new edition. Little 
touches of the personal there are in Mr. 
Froude’s latest work, which will undoubtedly 
render it welcome to his admirers. Erasmus 
does not suffer from the hands of his bio- 
grapher as Carlyle did. Mr. Froude is, if 
anything, too lenient to Erasmus’s weak- 
nesses. Perhaps in the interval betweon 
the two biographies Mr. Froude learnt the 
great truth, with which he concludes his 
Lecture XIII., and for the statement of 
which so clearly and tersely much may be 
pardoned him. 





Kart PEARSON. 








MR, CROCKETT’S NOVELS. 


The Raiders ; Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills ; 
The Lilac Sunbonnet, (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tne publication of Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet 
makes it more uncertain than ever whether 
Mr. Crockett is an original romancist or 
only a clever imitator— with an eye to 
scenery, however, that is all his own—who 
can, when the call is made upon him, run 
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with Mr. Barrie or hunt with Mr. Stevenson. | 


Nothing he has done since Zhe Stickit 
Minister is at all equai to that early volume 
in simplicity or sincerity. But, then, Zhe 
Little Minister is not equal to Auld Licht 
Idylls or the Window in Thrums : Mr. Barrie, 
too, has yet to demonstrate that he is a 
novelist of the calibre, say, of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. 

Two dogmatic statements may be hazarded 
of these three books. Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet 
is greatly inferior to Zhe Raiders, and Mad 
Sir Uchtred of the Hills is greatly inferior to 
either. The last may, indeed, be dismissed 
as an historical impertinence in the 
guise of historical fiction. No doubt 
many extraordinary claims were put for- 
ward in behalf of ths persecuted and 
hunted adherents of thit Solemn League 
and Covenant which, as Burns said, ‘“ now 
brings a smile, now brings a tear.”’ But 
among them was not, so far as I am aware, 
the power of working miracles. Yet it is 
this power which is exercised by the Rev. 
Alexander Renfield, who, when he is arrested 
by Sir Uchtred of Garthland, acting as the 
agent of Lauderdale, calls down a curse 
upon him, and converts him into a Galloway 

ebuchadnezzar. Apart from this miracle, 
there is absolutely nothing in the story that 
can be said to be impressive. The great 
wild cat—which snaps weasels as if they 
were rotten sticks, which ‘‘ watches with 
yellow-irised eyes the dreams chase them- 
selves across the clouded brain of that man 
whom God had driven out to eat with 
the beast of the field,” and which ‘that 
man’’ welcomes with “Sweet Belus, my 
god!”—has the effect of a bit of low 
comedy thrust into the heart of a tragedy. 
The love-making of Randolph Dowall to 
his brother’s wife Philippa is ineffective 
and unreal—mere Restoration-and-water. 
Even Mr. Crockett’s scenic effects are here 
failures. He gives one or two phrases, such 
as “the indigo-blue night winking with 
stars,” which startle by their trickiness, not 
by their graphic power; for it is the stars 
that wink, not the night. As a rule, how- 
ever, this is the sort of thing that Mr. 
Crockett thinks good enough for his readers. 


“Then the night came. <A serene and austere 
coolness settled down on the hills. The world 
was very full of sweet air to breathe. The bog 
myrtle, which men name ‘gall of the hills,’ 
gave forth a rare smell, and Sir Uchtred awoke 
out of his dream.”’ 


Such a description is suggestive not of the 
open air, but of a well-ventilated sick-room. 


The Lilac Sunbonnet is strong where Jad 
Sir Uchtred is palpably weak. I cannot 
help quoting from one of the best chapters 
in it, because the passage indicates better 
than anything else its author’s power of 
reproducing the influence of scenery and of 
night, with its awe-inspiring stillness and 
its eerie possibilities, upon a coarse, super- 
stitious nature. 


“He noted where, on the broad bosom of 
the loch, the stillness lay grey and smooth 
like glimmering steel, with little puffs of 
night wind purling across it, and disappear- 
ing like breath from a new knife-blade. He 
saw where the smooth satin plain rippled to 
the first water-break, as the stream collected 





itself, deep and black, with the force of the 





water behind it, to flow beneath the arch. .. . 
He looked over. He saw the stars which were 
perfectly reflected a hundred yards away on 
the smooth expanse first waver, then tremble, 
and lastly break into ® myriad delicate shafts 
of light, as the water quickened and gathered. 
He spat in the water and thought of trout for 
breakfast. But the long roar of the rapids of 
the Dee came over the hill and brought a feel- 
ing of stillness with it, weird and remote. 
Uncertain lights shone hither.and thither under 
the bridge in strange gleams and reflections. 
The ploughman was awed. He continued to 
gaze. The stillness closed in upon him. The 
aromatic breath of the pines seemed to cool 
him and remove him from himself. He had a 
sense that it was a Sabbath morning, and that 
he had just washed his face to go to church. 
It was the nearest thing to worship he had 
ever known. Such moments come to the most 
material and are their theology. Far off a 
solitary bird whooped and whinnied. It 
sounded mysterious and unknown, the cry of 
a lost soul. Ebie Farrish wondered where 
he would go to when he died.” 
Mr. Crockett rather spoils the effect of 
this passage by making Ebie resolve “ that 
he would go seldomer to the village public 
o’ nights, and that he would no more find 
cakes and ale pleasant to the palate.” 
‘Cakes and ale’’ and ‘‘o’ nights” are teo 
obviously meant for English consumption ; 
yet the quotation illustrates what is likely 
to bo of permanent value in Zhe Lilac Sun- 
bonnet. As a story, it is ill-compacted. 
The love-making is painfully slow, and the 
lovers have an intolerable habit of making 
light comedy out of their own senti- 
mentalities. There is a suspicion of Mr. 
Barrie’s Egyptian in Winsome Charteris; 
Ralph Peden, the divinity student and dis- 
tracted lover, is a (physically) robuster Mr. 
Dishart ; and the confession of Mr. Welsh, 
the Marrow minister, that he is the father 
of Winsome Charteris, at once recalls the 
confession of the Dominie in Zhe Little 
Minister, that he is Mr. Dishart’s father. 
The villainy in Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet is of 
mere intrusion. Jess Kissock, the gipsy 
rival of Winsome, who intercepts letters, 
and Agnew Greatorix, the tippling young 
laird, who tries his hand at abduction, are 
lugged in merely in order that Ralph Peden 
may not have it all his own way. Mr. 
Crockett ought, too, in this connexion, 
to give up his bad habit of moralising in 
this commonplace fashion: ‘ Black-browed 
Egypt, the serpent of old Nile, can sit in a 
country byreand read another woman’s letter. 
For Cleopatra is not history—she is type.” 
Galloway may be to Mr. Crockett what 
Thrums is to Mr. Barrie; or, better still, 
what Wessex isto Mr. Hardy. The love- 
making and the rude philosophy of Saunders 
Mowdiewort would seem to indicate that 
he cherishes an ambition of this kind. The 
chapter in which Saunders rehearses in the 
byre bis intended attack on the heart and 
the waist of May Kissock is no doubt 
genuine Scotch fun, and therefore something 
very different from mere ‘comic copy.” 
But he must beware of “effects,” like 
‘“‘Meg’s clours are like original sin, and to 
be borne wi’ a’ complaisancy ; but Birsie’s 
dunts are, so to speak, gratuitous, and 
amount to actual transgression.” This is 


simply an exercise in the ‘‘ new humour” by 
a man who has been brought up on the 
Confession of Faith. 


Shakspere’s grave- 











digger would have managed better; so 
would Joseph Poorgrass. 

Before I leave Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet, I 
must say that Mr. Crockett would do well 
to deal with the sorious charge of plagiarism 
which has been made against him in 
Scotland, and which, so far as I have 
seen, he has not hitherto attempted to 
meet. That charge is to the effect that 
his most notable and most distinctly 
Hardyesque exhibition of the humour of 
Scotch rusticity, the chapter entitled ‘“‘ The 
Cuif before the Session,” has been to all 
appearance lifted without acknowledgment 
from ‘Jockey and Maggy’s Courtship, 
Part IIL,” a chapbook of Dugald 
Graham, the skellat bellman of Glasgow, 
who died in 1779, and whose works were 
reprinted in 1883. It has been pointed out 
that in the chapbook there is a dialogue 
which runs on thus : 


‘* Mither, I hae been three or four times through 
the Bible and the New Testament, and I never 
saw a repenting stool in’t a’. ... But a daft 
history book tells me that the first o’ them was 
used about Rome amang the Papists. . . .” 
Mr. Crockett’s chapter contains this : 
‘*Mother, I’ve been through the Testaments 
mair nor yince—the New Testament mair nor 
twice—an’ I never saw naethin about stools o’ 
repentance in the house o’ God. But my son 
Saunders was readin’ to me the ither nicht in a 


fule history buik, and there it said that amang 
the Papists,” ec. 


The Raiders is conspicuously superior to 
The Lilac Sunbonnet in style, in flow of 
narrative, and in plot. But, as I have 
already said, I cannot learn from it whether 
Mr. Crockett will be a great, in the 
sense of an original, romancist. For one 
thing, it recalls too many books with which 
one is familiar. The love-making between 
Philip Heron and May Maxwell forcibly 
recalls one of the courtship of John Ridd 
and Lorna Doone. Silver Sand, otherwise 
John Faa, reminds one here and there of 
Alan Breck. The fighting makes one think 
of Mr. Conan Doyle—at his best. However, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Crockett has a 
mastery of Galloway scenery, and of 
the art of reproducing it with a few rapid 
dashes. In spite of ‘‘The Cuif” chapter, 
I am disposed to believe that he has 
also a thorough knowledge of Galloway 
character. Lady Grizel is quite as good as 
Miss Grant in Mr. Stevenson’s Catriona ; and 
I hope that henpecked, garrulous Sammle 
Thompson is all Mr. Crockett’s own, for 
he is a delightful companion and gossip. 
The fight on the Bridge of Dee, and, indeed, 
the whole series of struggles between the 
outlaws and their scarcely more civilised 
enemies, demonstrate Mr. Crockett’s capacity 
for battle-pieces. Somehow, it is impossible 
to refrain from comparing him with Mr. 
Barrie and Mr. Stevenson. He has not Mr. 
Barrie’s humour, but he has a wider know- 
ledge of Scotch nature generally. His style 
has not the distinction of Mr. Stevenson’s, 
nor has he such an eye either for 
the picturesque or for the virile in 
scoundreldom. But he has more sym- 
pathy with the average men, and still 
more with the average woman. Neither 
the May Mischief of Zhe Raiders nor the 
Winsome Charteris of Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet is 
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such an artistic creation as Catriona; but 
both are more distinctly girlish and natural. 
Yet Mr. Crockett has done nothing so 
memorable as both Mr. Barrie and Mr. 
Stevenson have done. His achievements 
prove nothing as to the future. They may 
be but the preliminary canters of genius; 
or they may be the best work of a second- 
rate writer who has struck oil. 
Wittiam WALLACE. 











“ Heroes or tHe Narions,”—Cicero and 
the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons ) 


Tue editor of the series of ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nations ” has been fortunate in inducing his 
colleague at Balliol to undertake to write 
the Life of Cicero. The memorable articles 
in the (Quarterly Review (1879 and 1880) 
proved long ago not only Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s intimate familiarity with the 
literature, but—what is of more importance 
for such a task—the admirable steadiness of 
his judgment. The genius of Mommsen, the 
learning of Drumann, the brilliant literary 
ifts of Profs. Froude and Beesly, alike 
ailed to mislead him into harsh and unsym- 
pathetic criticism ; and several generations 
of students have recognised in those articles 
the safest—and, be it said in parenthesis, 
the most attractive—of guides tirough the 
problems of the period. It is a matter for 
some regret that the lines of Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s present work do not allow him 
to enter often or at any length into discus- 
sions, which the student, if not the general 
reader, would have welcomed. Hence it is 
only those who have had occasion to work 
over the ground for themselves, who will 
understand how much careful weighing of 
statements and arguments on either side 
underlies many a short paragraph or even 
sentence. 

What Mr. Strachan-Davidson has at- 
tempted in this volume has been to nar- 
rate rather than to criticise, and this has 
been done with admirable clearness. He 
has wisely, and with very happy skill, used 
as largely as possible Cicero’s own words in 
doing so. The material supplied by a 
writer who was at once the prince of story- 
tellers and the most charming and diversified 
of correspondents is abundant, and has 
often been employed for a similar purpose ; 
but it has never been selected more felicit- 
ously or translated more agreeably. The 
weaknesses and inconsistencies of the orator 
are not disguised, and indeed they lie on 
the surface. But they are not allowed to 
blind the reader to the honesty and elevation 
of his purpose, to the range and variety of 
his powers, and to the charm of his personal 
character. On the main question, which 
determines our judgment of his political 
action, the essential nature of ‘‘ Caesarism,” 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson strikes no uncertain 
note : 


‘* After all, the tree is known by its fruit, and 
Caesarism is condemned by the character which 
the despotism necessarily stamped upon the 
generations bred under it. We must look for 
its perfect work in the subjects of the later 
Empire, ground down by an intolerable burden 
of taxation, with souls which had lost all nobler 
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political interests, trusting to hired soldiers to 
fight for them, no longer capable of managing 
their own concerns, nor of striking a blow in 
defence of their own hearths. All the horrors 
of the barbarian invasion and all the darkness 
of the Middle Ages were not a price too heavy 
to pay for the infusion of fresh and stronger 
blood, and the revival of the sense of dignity in 
mankind.” 


Cicero may not have foreseen all the 
steady degeneration of national character 
that would result from a world-wide 
despotism. But at least he 


‘‘ accepted it as the first axiom of politics that 
‘some sort of a free state’ is the necessary con- 
dition of a noble and honourable existence ; 
and that it is the last calamity for a people 
permanently to renounce this ideal, and to 
substitute for it the slave’s ideal of a good 
master.” 

Mr. Strachan-Davidson admirably shows 
how the endeavour to hold to this creed, 
without falling into the impractical rigidity 
of a man like Cato, explains Cicero’s 
frequent embarrassment and _ hesitation. 
But even now it is far easier to see the 
difficulties that beset any conceivable line 
of action, than where the path of duty lay. 
The clear-sighted, resolute policy of Caesar 
gained its immediate end; but it led in- 
evitably to the Ides of March, and “ miser- 
ably crushed out all the possibilities of a 
worthier future for his nation and for the 
world,” 

The scholarship, which is stamped on 
every page of this volume, goes without say- 
ing, and can hardly be referred to without 
impertinence. It might perhaps have been 
better to give a less definite rendering of 
“* pusilla laboret ” than ‘‘ my dear little girl 
is near her time.” We have not, I think, 
any reference to any child of Tullia’s before 
that one whose birth proved fatal to her ; 
and “is far from well” is probably close 
enough to the Latin. If the Antonius of 
Juv. viii. 105 be, as is usually supposed, 
Cicero’s colleague in the consulship, he does 
not fall within the eleven years mentioned 
on p. 44. It would be of interest to have 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s reasons for be- 
lieving that the consular elections in B.c, 63 
were held on October 28. Since the publi- 
cation of Dr. C. John’s well-known in- 
vestigations, all historians seem to agree 
in admitting that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they were held later than July 
(ep., ¢.g-, Ihne vi. 244). The one exception 
that I have noticed is Mr. Shuckburgh ; 
and he fixes September 21, but on what 
authority I cannot say. It is also open 
to question whether there was, as Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson says, a meeting of 
Catilina’s partisans on the evening of 
November 7, after the failure of the 
attempt on Cicero’s life. If Mommsen is 
right in supposing the attempt to have 
been made on the morning of November 8, 
there obviously was not. It appears to 


rest on no authority. 
A. 8S. Witxuss, 











TWO BOOKS ON INDO-CHINA. 


The Colonisation of Indo-China. Translated 
from the French of J. Chailley-Bert, 
by A. B. Brabant. (Constable. ) 


Around Tonkin and Siam. By Prince Henri 
d’Orleans. Translated by C. B. Pitman. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Ir is two years now since M. Chailley-Bert 

republished, in the form of a book, a series 

of articles on Hong Kong and Burma, 
which he had written for the Revue des Deux 

Mondes. An English translation so long 

afterwards is scarcely called for. Even 

when the papers were first printed, there 
was no particular reason for translating 
them. In the main, they are a summary, 
not of the author’s personal observa- 
tions, but of his studies of English 
Blue-Books, which any Englishman who 
is interested in the subject can read 
for himself. Possibly this reflection has 
occurred to the publishers. At any rate, 
the title is curtailed in a way that may lead 
the unsuspecting purchaser to imagine that 
the book is a Frenchman’s account of French 
colonies: that is to say, of Tong-king and 

Cochin-China. But the French title is Za 

Colonisation de VIndo-Chine : Vexperience 

Anglaise; and the author only deals with 

the results of British rule in Hong Kong 

and Burma. 

Assuming, however, that there was 
some demand for an English version, and 
that the delay in preparing one was un- 
avoidable, why not have entrusted the task 
to a competent person? Mr. Brabant cannot 
write decent English. The author speaks 
of ‘‘ les études comparées, en général si fecondes.” 
This is rendered, not ‘‘ the comparative 
method,” but ‘‘ compared methods,” which 
is nonsense. Occasionally the meaning of 
the original is entirely destroyed. The 
following extract is not the only instance 
that might be cited. We read: 

‘‘The Government of India sent King Thebaw 

an ultimatum which he could not possibly 

accept. Immediately British troops crossed the 
frontier (1885). The expedition was conducted 
with almost unprecedented — By 

September 25 both troops and ships had all 

left Rangoon, and the Chief Commissioner, Mr. 

Bernard, had to take upon himself the respon- 

sibility of detaining a gunboat under orders to 

return to India.” 

This would imply that a naval and military 

expedition left Rangoon for Upper Burma 

on September 25; whereas General Pren- 
dergast, as we are told a few lines lower 
down, did not start till November. In the 

original, however, we have “‘ le Septembre 25, 

il n’y avait encore ad Rangoon ne troupes mt 

bateaux.”” Why Mr. Brabant should render 

this ‘‘ both troops and ships had all left” I 

fail to see. At times, too, the baldness of 

his translation is excruciating ; as, for ex- 
ample, in the following reference to the 

European population of Hong Kong: 

‘The Portuguese is the only community which 

has a proportion of 136 women to 100 men. 

The climate of Hong Kong has not deterred 

them from coming. The English wives who 

are so courageous have been distanced (is- 
tancées). But that they have been surpassed 

(dépassent en nombre) by the American and 

Portuguese women, is less dangerous for their 





reputation than for the morals of their husbands 
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(moins dangereuse pour leur gloire que pour la 
vertu de leurs maris),” 


It need hardly be said that when M. 
Chailley-Bert makes a slip, his translator 
follows him with alacrity. The name of the 
vessel which was seized by a mutinous 
Chinese crew in 1853 was the Aratoon 
Apear. Every Englishman who has been 
west of Suez knows who the Apcars are ; 
but both author and translator write Apear. 
The printers of the English version intro- 
duce their own variations. Thus we read, 
on p. 39: 


“, , . difficulties in regard to the land oc- 
cuptyeedh colonists; the titles of ownership 
have is hso put in order. The first barrister 
establr ibheei mself :.t Hong Kong. A small 
steam t ned Corsair,” 


&e. This is what comes of having English 
books printed at Leyden. Considering that 
the translation costs nearly twice as much 
as the French original, such slovenly pro- 
duction is unpardonable. 

It is time, however, to recognise the 
gratifying fact that M. Chailley - Bert 
formed a very favourable opinion of 
British rule in the East. He merits, 
indeed, the thanks of every Englishman 
for the pains he took to collect trust- 
worthy information, and for the use he 
has made of it. His appreciation of the 
good work which is being done by England 
in Hong Kong and Burma may be no more 
than strict justice; but it is none the less 
satisfactory to find so intelligent a critic 
approving and admiring our efforts in these 
regions. It may almost seem ungracious 
to suggest that once or twice he goes astray 
on points of minor importance; but his 
translator might have mentioned that the 
Governor-General of India in Council can 
hardly be said to “admit the Commander- 
in-Chief to the discussion of his views solely 
from motives of courtesy and for the further- 
ance of his own interests,” seeing that 
the Commander-in-Chief is always a member 
of the Executive Council. Elsewhere the 
author remarks that in India the English— 
Mr. Brabant, by the by, always translates 
les anglais as ‘‘the British ”—shield their 
fellow-countrymen, in their intercourse with 
the natives, from the vexatious (/dceuses) 
consequences of their acts; and he ex- 
presses some surprise that an Englishman 
in Hong Kong who thrashes a cooly should 
be liable to punishment. So he would be 
in India. These, however, are trifles; and 
speaking generally, M. Chailley-Bert may 
be complimented on the accuracy of his 
information, which is exactly of the kind 
one would like to have set before French 
readers. 


The narrative of Prince Henry’s journey 
through Tong-king and parts of Siam has 
also suffered at the hands of an incompetent 
translator. One may grow habituated 
to such un-English expressions as “the 
Yunnan” for the province, and “ the Laos ” 
for the country of the Lao tribes; but 
there are worse mistakes than this in the 

0k. Sometimes they are quite inex- 
plicable. For instance, the author is 
made to say the exports of silk from 


Canton amount in value to the prodigious 


The total 
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exports of all goods from Canton do not 
amount to five million sterling. Not in- 
frequently the translator, in his attempt 
to disguise the meaning of the original, is 
aided by the printer. Travellers, we read, 
“are not likely to forget the two words 
which are so linked with the name of the 
Dong-trieu, coal operates, representing as 
they do the future and the fuel of the 
colony.” This dark enigma can only be 
solved by referring to the original, where 
for the mysterious phrase ‘‘ coal operates ” 
I find charbons et pirates, and for “‘fuel”’ /e 
peril. Prince Henry was saying that the 
future prosperity of Tong-king depended on 
its coal mines; while the great danger of 
the present day was piracy, or what 
we more commonly speak of as “ dacoity.” 
But even without assistance from the 
printers, Mr. Pitraan can put quite a 
new meaning on his author’s words. 
Speaking of the Buddhist temples at 
Luang Phrabang, Prince Henry remarked— 
‘‘Pensemble me rappelle assez Varchitecture 
hindoue, de loin, de bien loin, quelque chose du 
bel art Musulman qui éclate dans les merveilles 
du Penjab.” Having also travelled in India, 
he is careful to distinguish between the 
architectural styles, exemplified, say, in the 
Golden Temple of Siva at Benares and in 
the Mosque of Wazir Khan at Lahore. A 
temple on the banks of the Me-kong, with 
its carved fagade and bright frescoes, might 
remind a traveller of the one; but there 
would be very little resemblance to the 
other. Such distinctions, however, do not 
trouble the translator, who, omitting all 
reference to ‘le bel art Musulman,” is con- 
tent to make his author say, ‘“‘ The whole 
effect reminds me, in a measure, of the 
Hindu architecture.” In this chapter, I 
may add, and perhaps elsewhere, there are 
variations which make it clear, either 
that Mr. Pitman has taken inexcusable 
liberties with the original, or that his 
translation was not written from the 
author’s final proofs. Over and above this, 
the English version does not contain the 
valuable appendices printed in the Paris 
edition, nor has it been thought necessary 
to reproduce some of the more interesting 
maps and illustrations. The omission of 
route maps, of the author’s itinerary, and 
of a vocabulary of words used by five of 
the Indo-Chinese races, detracts greatly from 
the value of the volume. 

The blunders and ineptitudes of the 
translation are the more to be regretted, as 
Prince Henry’s book is useful as well as 
entertaining. It appears to give a fair and 
impartial account of the present state of 
affairs in Tong-king. The author does 
rot hesitate to speak out when he considers 
that the French are not going the right 
way to work there; and he must have had 
access to sources of information which 
would either be closed or unfamiliar to 
English inquirers. Nor are his observations 
without interest for the geographical student. 
What he tells us about the various races 
among whom he travelled—Shans and 
Kas, Meos and Yaos—about their manners 
and customs, dress and appearance, is a 
solid addition to our knowledge of Indo- 
Chinese ethnology. Besides the vocabu- 


obtained some curious examples of folk- 
lore: among other things, a manuscript- 
book of songs sung by the villagers on the 
banks of the Nam-u. A summary of one 
song is given in the text. It relates to the 
adventures of two maidens who became 
mothers after eating a fig thrown into the 
river by a divine lover who had seen them 
while they were bathing. The late Terrien 
de Lacouperie quotes a tradition in which 
a “| bamboo takes the place of the 
fig. The description of the head-dress 
worn by the Yaos is suggestive. The hair, 
we are told, is hardened with wax and then 
gathered into a small peak, upon which is 
placed an erection resembling two horns. 
Other travellers have found this horn-shaped 
head-dress amongst the Lolos, and this is 
not all. Some of the tribes in Kafiristan 
wear the horn head-dress, as also do the 
Druses of Syria. According to Sir Henry 
Yule, the Druses say that they originally 
came from China; and he also suggests that 
the Crusaders brought the fashion from 
Syria to Western Europe, In Asia it is 
certainly an old one, since it is mentioned 
by one of the Chinese pilgrims as existing 
among the Yetha in the sixth century a.p. 

There is still a fair chance that the 
French may succeed in making Tong-king 
a profitable possession. Prince Henry, 
however, is convinced that the main obstacle 
to progress is the indifferent character of 
the administration. ‘It is incumbent,” 
he writes, ‘‘ that Tong-king should not be 
regarded as a place for shooting rubbish 
and providing posts for all the prot'y’s of 
influential personages.” M. Chailley-Bert 
lays special stress on the fact that the 
English in Burma and in India generally 
have avoided this error. 

SrerHEN WHEELER. 








NEW NOVELS, 
The Old, Old Story. By Rosa N. Carey. 


In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

At Market Value. By Grant Allen. In 2 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A New Note. In2 vols. (Hutchinson.) 


The Face and the Mask. By Robert Barr. 
(Hutchinson. ) 

The Green Carnation. 
(Heinemann. ) 


‘Pioneer Series.’ 


Both Worlds Barred, By Sydney Kean. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

An Artist’s Fate. By Cecil Clarke. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

LHollyberry Janet. By Maggie Symington. 
(Innes. ) 

The Lone House. By Amelia E, Barr. 


(Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


Conscience Makes the Martyr. By 8. M. 
Crawley Boevey. (Bristol: Arrowsmith, ) 


Tue “old, old story” tells itself very com- 
fortably, and very much in the old-time 
and long-approved manner, through the 
medium of Miss Carey. Of her two pairs 
of lovers, one is of mild and secondary 
interest ; and things might have gone as 
smoothly with the other pair had fate not 
made them hero and heroine, and thus 
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laries left out of the English version, he 


obliged them to accept their love affairs 
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twisted. Tho undoing of this twisting the 
reader must patiently follow ; and, in spite 
of long yarns about uninteresting persons, 
and of some attempt to “‘ wring his bosom ” 
over most trifling incidents, at the end he 
will quite sincerely rejoice that all goes 
well. This he must do, because Miss 
Carey is herself wholly wrapped up in her 
people, whom she makes tolerably human, 
though of a sort generally met with 
between the covers of a novel. There are 
moments, especially when Aunt Clemency 
walks tho stage, when you would fain ex- 
claim, ‘This is admirable! ”’—just as at 
other moments you are forced to groan, 
“This is twaddle.” But, full of quiet, 
homely, honest feeling, with not a hint of 
the world of sin and suffering all around, 
The Old, Old Story is a book to be read by 
the young girl without harm and by the 
older reader without boredom, One thing 
must be mentioned as surprising in so prac- 
tised a hand. In the first volume you meet 
a certain model husband. It is not too 
much to say that he is a paragon; but by 
and by you find, without warning, that his 
name is changed. Perhaps it is as a tribute 
to his paragonship that his wife accepts the 
new name without comment or question, and 
for evermore calls him by it. 


At Market Value is one of those pleasantly 
written stories, with humour, satire, and an 
easy knowledge of the world for their main 
ingredients, which Mr. Grant Allen knows 
so well how to produce. Its chief character 
is an Earl of Axminster, who finds, to his 
chagrin, that tribute is everywhere rendered 
to his rank and title, while not a single 
creature prizes him for what he is in him- 
self. He is taken at his nominal value 
instead of at that ‘‘ market value” which is 
the test of ordinary men’s worth. So he 
effaces himself, takes another name, and 
becomes a sailor in the summer and a painter 
in the winter. Guiltless of the snobbery 
which marks the counterfeit aristocrat, he 
frankly acknowledges his calling and is sur- 
prised to find that the sailor is not regarded 
as a gentleman. He does not understand 
why the gentleman should vanish when the 
craftsman comes upon the scene. The 
budding conscience which led him to sink 
the earl in the sailor afterwards attains an 
abnormal growth, as fate still forces on 
him honour and regard not due to himself, 
but to something outside himself. Such a 
hero is a difficult being to manage without 
irritating the reader. Indeed, at one 
point, where Lord Axminster, alias Arnold 
Willoughby, is prepared to wreck all his 
happiness and that of the woman who 
loves him for a hair-splitting sense of right, 
one is inclined really to fall out with him. 
Among many excellent things in the story 
the portrait of Reggie Hesslegrave stands 
out. Reggie is a young man “ in the city,” 
whose notions of male perfections are based 
on the officers of the cavalry. He accordingly 
regulates his expenses and his social con- 
duct by his ideas of what a gentleman 
“ ought” to spend and do, and this on £80 
a year—with what his sister makes by 
painting. At the same time he scolds her 
severely for not keeping a maid and other- 
wise conforming to the rule of what a young 
lady “ ought” to spend, There are many 
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such touches of quiet humour and good- 
natured satire in Mr. Grant Allen’s two 
volumes. 

It is an established custom that any “‘ new 
note”’ in fiction should appear in green, and 


this anonymous New Note is faithful to the | 


tradition. Its characters converse almost as 
much in dashes as in words, and there is 
much repetition of phrases—faults which 
lesson as the story goes on; but the note in 
the book is struck well and with a purpose. 
The author is apparently a ’prentice hand, 
yet he or she (probably she) is capable 
of artistic restraint, that unknown quantity 
to beginners. It has been done before, of 
course—the situation of the woman turning 
from the genuine life’s love of a good man 
and a gentleman to yield at length to the 
unworthy passion of a man who was neither 
—but seldom with this delicate insight 
into shades of feeling and this certain hold 
of human nature. Hints there are of George 
Meredith, notably in Victoria Leathley’s 
father and in Aunt Dora. Needless to say, 
Mr. Meredith would have drawn those par- 
ticular two better; but with the characters 
the author has made her own—Victoria, 
Jerry Annosley, Loevio—she has made a 
distinct success. The ‘small, insolent, 
feminine flutter” of Victoria’s eyelids as 
she turns on the inevitable “ other woman ” 
is the touch of a true artist in humanity. 
Saving the aforesaid most irritating dashes, 
the style of the book throughout is in that 
happy mean for fiction: the line between the 
purely literary and the merely colloquial. 


To Mr. Robert Barr’s Zhe Face and the 
Mask one turns with decorous eagerness to 
see how he comes out of a long story, only 
to find the very attractive covers of the 
book filled with various old friends collected 
from all corners of the earth. But many 
of them will doubtless be new to most 
people, and it is only fair to Mr. Barr to 
say that his tales and sketches are almost 
as well worth a second reading as a first. 
The * Tales of Revenge ” are not included 
in the collection: indeed, there is strangely 
little that is harrowing. Through nearly 
all the two dozen stories there is a sunny 
and equable humour that lures the soothed 
and comfortable reader on. Every now 
and then a death occurs; but it happens 
with such calm precision, and the fact is 
told in so few words, that only an intellect 
on the alert could perceive that there had 
been a tragedy at all. ‘‘ The Great Pegram 
Mystery,” which is a skit on “our mutual 
and lamented friend Sherlock Holmes,” 
“The Predicament of de Plonville,” and 
‘‘The Sixth Bench,” are perhaps in their 
several ways as good as any of the stories. 


The clever audacity of Zhe Green Carna- 
tion undoubtedly takes the reader by storm, 
revolted though he must needs be by the 
constant, entirely unnecessary, and often 
spiteful allusions to various worthy persons 
who are each striving to amuse or instruct 
the world in his or her own way. From 
the first instant when Lord Reggie admires 
himself in his glass before going out to 
dinner, and looks “like some angel in a 
church window designed by Burne Jones, 
some angel a little b/as¢ from the injudicious 
conduct of its life’—from that instant to 
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the last, when he drives away with Esmé 
Amarinth to take up again “‘ his marvellous 
scarlet life in London” — the brilliant 
narrative runs on, wearisomely brilliant 
sometimes, but never ceasing to be smart, 
cutting, and absurd. You enjoy it, you 
cannot lay the book down; but when at 
last you close it, you ask yourself: To what 
end? Itis but a caricature of an affecta- 
tion in life and literature, of an abnormality, 
a worship of abstract and “scarlet” sin, 
which must of its very nature pass away with 
the personality that first flaunted it before 
a wondering, half-attracted, half-revolted 
world. Was this worth caricaturing ? 
Only the cleverness of the performance 
saves the answer from being emphatically 
—‘ No.” 

If the author of Both Worlds Barred had 
introduced fewer personages into his book, 
and had centred the interest a little more 
strongly on his hero and heroine, it would 
have been a story more at one with itself. 
As it is, the heroine is merely seer and is 
no more than a sketch. Of the hero we 
learn more, and one feels an irresistible 
sympathy with Fred Dlear in the troubled 
workings of his mind and under the 
temporal ills that beset him. Excellent 
glimpses there are, too, of various phases 
of Scotch character and manners, which none 
but a Scot could have drawn. That Mr. 
Kean is a Scot a little pardonable confusion 
of “would” and “should” very plainly 
shows. Was it quite necessary, one must 
ask, that Fred Dlear, after all his struggles 
and ups and downs, should find no satis. 
faction on earth at last ? 

One of the chief features of An Artist’s 
Fate is the combining in one tale of two 
stories that have nothing to do with each 
other. The artist in one of them might 
have fallen in love with the girl in the 
other, though he didn’t. But that girl’s story 
involves some pleasant descriptions of the 
Danes, and their land and ways, so it is not 
wholly amiss. It should be said, too, that 
the writer of the book is genuinely interested 
in both sets of his people, which is a 
step towards making a reader interested. 
His local colour is, porhaps, a little con- 
sciously laid on. One of his characters 
ingenuously remarks: “It would take a 
cleverer Swedish girl than I am,” &c. Now 
would Mr. Clarke say: “It would take a 
cleverer Englishman than I am to do so 
and so” ? 

Miss Symington’s Hollyberry Janet is an 
excellent addition to a charming series. 
Without any preaching or thrusting of 
morals down throats, the children who read 
it will learn many good lessons and have 
much right feeling instilled into them, nor 
will they dream that they are doing more 
than enjoying an interesting story. There 
is nothing, of course, that children and 
Alice in Wonderland’s White Queen cannot 
believe; but the average “ grown-up” is a 
little surprised at a young woman of ten 
who owns to having read Zhe Wandering 
Jew, Monte Cristo, the Life of Peter the Great, 
Wallenstein, Macaulay’s Essays, Aurora 
Floyd, and Faust during the last month, and 
who also protests that she ‘‘ makes a prac- 
tice of never reading anything published 
by the Religious Tract Society !”’ 
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Miss Barr’s story, Ihe Lone House, is a 
study of the character of a strong and 
deeply religious Scotchman. Spiritual pride 
in his own rightness and uprightness is his 
virtue and his vice. Terrible disgrace and 
trials fall upon him, and Miss Barr’s 
delineation of their effect is excellent. To 
English readers there may be a strangeness 
in the uncompromising earnestness with 
which some Scotch people regard the small 
details of religious life, but with this 
earnestness there are mixed flashes of 
humour that only the Scotch character can 
produce. 


Conscience makes the Martyr is a story of 
efforts to be noble, of humble but true love, 
of equally humble and equally true villainy, 
with the usual ingredients of ungram- 
matical conversation, beer, and rustic 
stupidity and wisdom. Its sensationalism 
is of a healthy kind; and it contains fairly 
natural portraits of folk, good, bad and in- 
different, among what we are pleased to call 
the lower classes. 

Grorce CoTrERELL. 








SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Dated Book-Plates. By Walter Hamilton. 
Part I. (A. & C. Black.) Mr. Walter 
Hamilton is chairman of the Ex Libris Society, 
and we fancy that the present work is mostly 
reprinted from that Society’s Journal. It by no 
means deals only with its special matter of 
dated book-plates; for by far the greater 
portion of Part I. consists of a treatise on the 
origin and development of ex libris. Tere may 
be found, written in a gossiping style but with 
abundant knowledge, little essays on such 
subjects as—French and German ex libris; 
styles of English book-plates; notes on armorial 
bearings ; hints on selecting a book-plate ; an 
apology for collecting, &c. This introductory 
treatise fills no less than eighty-five pages, and 
is illustrated with numerous full-page plates 
and engravings in the text. Then follows a 
table of all book-plates dated before 1700. As 
is well-known, all the earliest book-plates are 
of German origin. For the whole of the six- 
teenth century, England can only show two 
dated examples: those of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the father of Francis (1574), and of Sir Thomas 
Tresham (1585). There are, however, also in- 
cluded here the label (dated 1589) on the books 
given by Bishop Andrewes—not Andrews—to 
the library of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
and a spurious plate issued by Spiers of Oxford 
about the middle of the present century with 
the date 1590! Two future Parts will cata- 
logue dated book-plates of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, when English examples 
wiil naturally occupy a more prominent place. 


TuE University of Leyden has undertaken 
the pious task of issuing a bibliographical 
catalogue of all the works of its professors, 
from the date of its foundation, to be compiled 
by Mr. Louis D. Petit, the university librarian, 
and to be published by Mr. S. C. Van 
Doesburgh. ‘The mode of publication is in five 
volumes, each consisting of four or five parts, 
and will extend over about six years. The 
first part, which is now before us, is devoted 
to the professors of the theological faculty, for 
the period between 1575 and 1619. The most 
familiar names are those of Francis Junius, 
Jacob Arminius, and G. J. Vossius. The 
compiler has been careful to state where a copy 
of every work mentioned is to be found, which 
is sometimes in London, Oxford, or Cambridge. 
The book is printed on hand-made paper, in a 
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form that recalls the ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia”’ 
series. We could have wished that the intro- 
duction had been written in Latin! 


WE ought to have noticed before this two very 
similar Catalogues of Academical Dissertations 
which we received a good while ago from 
Germany. One is a second edition of Prof. 
Varnhagen’s well-known catalogue, continued 
from 1877 to 1893, by Dr. J. Martin, of the 
Royal Gymnasium at Erlangen. It omits 
Varnhagen’s introductory essays on the history 
and importance of ‘“‘ program-literature ” ; 
but otherwise it follows the original plan. It 
is divided into four parts, with numerous sub- 
divisions ; (1) general »hilology and literature, 
including writing and folk-lore; (2) Romance 
philology and literature; (3) English; and (4) 
paedagogy and cognate subjects. As a sample 
of the results, we may mention that n’ne pages 
are devoted to Shakspere, while Corneille and 
Moliére each have nearly three, but Dante only 
two. The other work is more in the nature of 
a sale catalogue, representing the extraordinary 
extent of the collections of this kind formed by 
Gustav Fock of Leipzig. It is confined to 
classical philology, in which department of 
learning alone it enumerates no less than 
18,300 dissertations. It is divided likewise into 
four parts, each with a separate pagination and 
numbering of the lots: (1) Greek; (2) Latin; 
(3) miscellaneous, including epigraphy, palae- 
ography, dialects, music, &c.; and (4) history 
and archaeology. Here, again, it is enough to 
record that Homer has 800 entries, and Cicero 
more than 500. At the present time, when 
academical dissertations are so freely inter- 
changed, the utility of such catalogues as these 
cannot be overestimated. 


Mr. Leo §S. Otscuk, of Venice, has issued 
a second catalogue of the Incunabula he has 
for sale, the lots being numbered on continu- 
ously (567-645) from his former catalogue, 
which was noticed at the time in the ACADEMY. 
There are appended about forty of the choicest 
Aldines. As we said before, though this pur- 
ports to be only a sale catalogue, the rarity of 
the books and the pains that have been ex- 
pended upon their identification raise it to the 
rank of a valuable contribution to bibliography. 
In his preface Mr. Olschki quotes with natural 
pride the praise bestowed upon his former 
catalogue of Incunabula by Mr. W. A. 
Copinger ; nor is he ashamed to reprint the list 
of minor errors which Mr. Copinger’s skilled 
eye detected. To the present catalogue he has 
added illustrations, consisting of photographic 
facsimiles of title-pages, &c. We may specially 
mention: Dante’s Divina Commedia, with the 
commentary of Landino (Venice, 1491), with 
woodcuts and initial letters ; Petrarch’s Sonnets, 
&e. (Venice, 1497), also with woodcuts; The 
Revelationes of Saint Bridget (Nuremberg, 
1500), with seventeen engravings by Albert 
Diirer; Laurentius Valla’s Latin translation of 
Herodotus (Venice, 1494), the title-page of 
which has a magnificent bordering in black 
and white; and the Aldine Theocritus (Venice, 
1495), with initial letters and vignettes. Mr. 
Olschki promises more catalogues of the same 
sort. 


Tue latest of the Linguistic Bibliographies, 
compiled by Mr. James C. Pilling for the 
Bureau of Ethnology in connexion with the 
Smithsonian Institution, deals with the lan- 
guages of the Wakashan family, spoken by 
scattered tribes on the coast of British Columbia. 
The name seems to be due to Captain Cook, 
whoheard some Indians in Nootka Sound use the 
word waukas = good, and thought that it was 
their tribal appellation. This bibliography has 
been compiled with the same exhaustiveindustry 
and minute accuracy as its predecessors; but 
it contains less of general interest. We are 
given facsimiles of two title-pages: (1) of a 
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book describing the sufferings of an English 
sailor, John Jewitt, who was kept captive for 
nearly three years by the savages of Nootka 
Sound in the first decade of the present cen- 
tury; and (2) of a translation of Matthew’s 
Gospel into Qa-gutl or Kwagiutl, made by the 
Rev. A. J. Hall, of the Church Missionary 
Society, in 1882. 

Mr. C. G. Luzac, the publisher, has compiled 
a second Bibliographical List of English Books 
on Africa and the East, and dedicated it to Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. As the former covered the 
period between the eighth and ninth Oriental 
Congresses, so the present one is carried down 
to the recent meeting at Geneva. If these two 
years have not been marked by any oriental 
publications of the first importance—at least, 
in England—they have certainly been prolific 
in popular works, all of which are duly re- 
corded here. To take one of the most trivial, 
we believe that May Edwood’s story of Anglo- 
Indian life was entitled The Story of a Spin, 
and not “Spur” as here printed. Some 
objections might be urged against Mr. Luzac’s 
principle of classification, which is according 
to subjects, and also to his practice. Some 
books refuse altogether to be classed with any 
others, and are left under the author’s name. 
Ancient Egypt and Hieroglyphics ought not to 
be two subdivisions; and if they are, Prof. 
Mahaffy’s edition of the Petrie Papyri should 
come under the first, and not under the second. 
But, on the whole, this fault is cured by means 
of cross-references, and an author’s index— 
which should not, by the way, be called an 
‘‘index of private names.” A useful feature is 
the appending of the published prices ; but we 
should have been glad to see the publishers’ 
names as well, 


Messrs. Matrnews & Brooke, of Bradford, 
have begun the issue of a sale catalogue of 
modern second-hand books, which, judging 
from the first instalment (A—C), is rather more 
carefully compiled and classified than such 
productions usually are. We notice a set of 
Audubon’s works on American ornithology. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
AN English translation of the text of the Old 
Syriac Gospels, as contained in the Sinai Codex, 
has been prepared by Mrs. 8. 8. Lewis, and will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. Mrs. Lewis has made the Authorised 
Version the basis for her choice of English 
phrases, so as to bring out more clearly the 
points of resemblance between the Sinai Codex 
and the text of the Revised Version, to which 
references are given on the margin, as also to 
Cureton’s text, and to that of the Codex Bezae, 
as a representative of the Old Latin. The 
volume will be also furnished with an appendix, 
giving a list of words and phrases in the Textus 
Rece ptus which have no equivalent in the Sinai 
text, of which conciseness is a leading character- 
istic. This, it is hoped, will make the volume 
more useful to Greek scholars unacquainted 
with Syriac. 


Ati those who read a series of papers on 
wild animals in confinement, which have been 
appearing from time to time in the Spectator— 
especially those describing the results of ex- 
periments with music, entitled ‘‘ Orpheus at 
the Zoo ”-—will be glad to hear that the author, 
Mr. C. J. Cornish, has collected them into 
a volume, together with some unpublished 
chapters on such attractive subjects as ‘“ The 
World from the Animals’ Point of View”’ and 
‘Criminal Animals.’”’ The book will be pub- 
lished next week by Messrs. Seeley & Co., under 
the title of Life at the Zvo, illustrated with 
reproductions of instantaneous photographs by 
Mr, Gambier Bolton, and of Japanese pictures. 
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A mEmorr of the author of ‘ East Lynne” 
has been written by her son, Mr. Charles W. 
Wood, who succeeded her in the editorship of 
the Argosy. It will be published by Messrs. 
Bentley, with photogravures and other illus- 
trations. 

THe sixth edition of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Data of Ethics in its original form having been 
exhausted, the author has decided to discon- 
tinue the dearer edition of the work, and to 
issue a cheap edition, which will be ready early 
next week, 

Mr. Tuomas O’FLANNAOILE, the well-known 
Celtic scholar and lecturer in Irish to the 
London Irish Literary Society, is engaged on a 
volume to be called Jor the Tongue of the Gael. 
It will be a collection of essays, literary and 
philological, on Irish-Gaelic subjects. Several of 
them appeared originally in London and Dublin 
journals, and were highly spoken of ; but most 
of them will be new. These will include a 
bicgraphical and critical sketch of ‘‘ Michael 
O’Clery, Chief of the Four Masters,’’ besides 
essays on ‘‘ Mediaeval Irish Tales,” ‘‘ Finn and 
the Solar Myth Theory,” ‘Irish Surnames,” 
‘‘ Trish Dictionaries.” ‘‘ Dialects of Irish,” &c. 
The book will be brought out by a London 
firm, and may be expected early in December. 


UnpvER the title of Days of a Soldier’s Life, 
Messrs. Chapman « Hall will shortly publish 
a volume by General Sir C. P. Beauchamp 
Walker, made up mainly from his diaries and 
letters written during active service in the 
Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian, and Franco- 
German Wars. The book will be illustrated 
with a portrait. 

Mr. 8. 8. THorsurn, of the Bengal Civil 
Service—who wrote some years ago an admir- 
able account of the Punjab frontier district of 
Bannu—has a new book in the press, on a 
wider frontier question. It will be entitled 
Asiatic Neighbours, and will be published by 
Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, in one volume, 
illustrated with four maps. 


Messrs. MAcMILtAN & Co. announce for 
early publication Rhymes of Rajputana, by 
Colonel G. H. Trevor, who at present holds the 
same post of Governor-General’s Agent in 
Rajputana which formerly afforded inspiration 
to Sir Alfred Lyall. 

Mr. E, T. DitLton—a pupil of Prof. Bickell, 
of Vienna—will publish shortly, through Messrs. 
Isbister, a volume of Studies on the Books of 
Job and Ecclesiastes, some anticipations of 
which have already appeared in the Contempo- 
rary Review. The book is to be called ‘‘ The 
Fceptics of the Old Testament.” 


Mr. Fister UNWIN has ready for immediate 
issue a short sketch of Irish history, by Mr. 
Bouverie-Pusey, of Pusey House, Berkshire, 
who has interested himself for thirty years in 
Celtic questions as a member of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute. 

THE next volume to appear in the ‘‘ Story of 
the Nations” series will be The Crusades; or, 
the Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
written conjointly by two representatives of 
the young Oxford school of historians—Mr. 
T. A. Archer and Mr. C, L. Kingsford. 


Epna LyYAtt’s new novel, Doreen: the 
Story of a Singer, will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans, in a single vabenne, at the end of 
next week. 


EARLY in November, the four ‘‘ Pseudonyms ” 
contributed by John Oliver Hobbes to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s popular library will appear in 
one volume, with the author’s latest revisions, 
and a portrait by Mr. Walter Spindler. 


Mr. MAX PEMBERTON’s new story of adven- 
ture, The Sea Wolves, will be published this 
week by Messrs. Cassell « Co., with full-page 


Messrs. WELLS, GARDNER, Darton & Co, 
will publish immediately a pictorial edition of 
Grimm's Fairy Stories, containing over 150 
drawings and decorative designs by Mr. 
Gordon Browne, whose father, the famous 
‘*Phiz,” illustrated the same work many 
years ago. The Rev. 8. Baring-Gould has 
written an introduction to the present volume. 

Messrs. Hacnerre & Cre, will shortly publish 
an edition of Schiller’s Der Geisterscher, by the 
Rev. Dr. C. Merk. This is the third time that 
the novel has been edited for the use of English 
schools. In the present instance, the text has 
been considerably abridged ; and the introduc- 
tion contains an inquiry into the various sources 
of which Schiller made use. 

Mr. Exxior Stock announces the following 
volumes of verse for immediate publication : 
Seven Love Songs, by Ellis Walton; Themes 
and Variations, by Mrs. Wilson Glenny; The 
Islet o’er the Sea, by H. H.; and Sea Spray, by 
Jeannie Bednall. 

Mr. Sroprorp Brooke's Tennyson: his 
Art and Relation to Modern Life, has already 
reached its fourth thousand, in a not very 
cheap form. 

THE first number of the Realm, ‘‘a compre- 
hensive weekly review of politics, society, and 
the arts,” is announced to appear on Friday, 
November 15, under the joint editorship of 
Lady Colin Campbell and Mr. Earl Hodgson. 
Each number will contain a complete story ; 
and it is proposed that an interview with some 
personage on a subject of the day, and a signed 
article by some authority, shall appear in alter- 
nate weeks. We are also told that the leading 
articles are to be ‘‘ opinionated.” 


Tue forthcoming number of the North 
American Review (London: Heinemann) will 
contain the following articles: ‘‘ The Fight off 
the Yalu River,” by the Secretary of the 
United States Navy ; ‘‘ The War in the Orient,” 
by the Japanese Minister ; ‘‘ Possibilities of an 
Anglo-American Union,” by Captain Mahan 
and Lord Charles Beresford; and ‘* French 
and Anglo-Saxon Immorality,” by Max O’Rell. 
Tne annual session of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution will be opened on 
Wednesday next with an address by Mr. Hall 
Caine, who has chosen for his subject ‘‘ Moral 
Responsibility in the Novel and the Drama,” 
Among the other arrangements are: ‘‘Climbing 
in the Himalayas,” by Mr. W. Martin Conway; 
‘*Lakes and Lochs,” by Dr. H. R. Mill; and 
‘* Life and Scenery in Bosnia and Herzegovina,” 
by Dr. R. Munro—all with lime-light illus- 
trations. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Sir Henry Ac.AND has intimated his intention 
of resigning shortly the regius professorship 
of medicine at Oxford, to which he was 
appointed so long ago as 1858, having 
previously been for thirteen years Lee’s reader 
in anatomy. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of M.A., 
by decree, upon Mr. Robert Warrington, the 
new Sibthorpian professor of rural economy. 


Mr. F. DARWIN, reader in botany at Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed deputy to Prof. 
Babington for a second year. 


Mr. G. F. Srovut, of St. John’s, the editor of 
Mind, has been appointed university lecturer 
in moral science at Cambridge for a term of 
three years. 

SENor Moret Fario has been appointed 
Taylorian Lecturer at Oxford for this year. 
The subject of his lecture, to be delivered on 
November 21, will be ‘‘ Don Quixote regarded 
as a Reflection of Contemporary Life and 





Manners,” 





illustrations, 


THERE are two candidates for the curator- 
ship of the Bodleian Library, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Mowat: Prof. D. 8. Margoliouth, 
and the Rev. H. A. Wilson. The election will 
take place in Congregation next Thursday. 


THE Rolleston memorial prize, awarded 
every alternate year for original research in 
biology, has been divided between Mr. Marcus 
8. Pembrey, of Christ Church, and Mr. Edwin 
8. Goodrich, of Merton. 


Mr. H. H. Turner, the new Savilian pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Oxford, proposes to 
deliver a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, 
on Thursday next, upon ‘‘The Transit of 
Mercury.” 


Mr. Artuur J. Evans, keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, announces a course 
of lectures upon his discovery of a pre-Phoe- 
nician system of writing in Crete and the 
Peloponnese, upon which he read a paper at 
the recent meeting of the British Association. 
The first lecture, entitled ‘‘ Cretan Photo- 
graphs,” was to be delivered on Friday of this 
week, 

On the invitation of Prof. Margoliouth, Mrs. 
8. S. Lewis will deliver a lecture at Oxford on 
Tuesday next, illustrated with lantern slides, 
under the title of ‘‘ Through the Desert to the 
Library on Mount Sinai.” 


In connexion with the teachers’ training 
syndicate at Cambridge, a course of twelve 
lectures, on ‘‘The Theory of Education,” is 
being delivered this term by Mr. W. E. 
Johnson, of King’s College. 


A REPORT of the Council of the Senate, on 
degrees for advanced study and research, is 
printed in the Cambridge University Reporter. 
It recommends the appointment of a syndicate 
on the subject, with power to confer with 
Oxford and other universities, and ,also to con- 
sult the professors and heads of departments at 
Cambridge. In an appendix are lays (1) 
the resolutions adopted at Oxford last term ; 
(2) the draft ordnances made by the Scottish 
Universities Commission ; and (3) a letter from 
the Minister of Education at Ontario, complain- 
ing that Canadian students are deterred from 
pursuing a post-graduate course at Oxford or 


Cambridge by the necessity of a preliminary 
examination. Attention is also called to the 


proposals in the report of the London Univer- 
sity Commissioners, and to the scheme for 
post-graduate studies already in operation at 
Harvard. 

A LETTER from the Curators of the University 
Chest is published in the Ozford University 
Gazette, calling attention to the present state of 
the corporate finances, and suggesting that any 
schemes of new expenditure should be post- 
poned. A table of receipts and payments for 
the last thirteen years is given, from which it 
appears that an average surplus of £2000 was 
turned into a deficit in 1893. The gross income 
has been fairly maintained, a decrease in rents 
being compensated by an increase in dues and 
fees. More fortunate than Cambridge, Oxford 
still derives a handsome revenue from its 
corporate estates ; but the net income from this 
source has fallen from £10,375 to £6038, 
despite the development of a building estate at 
Bexley, in Kent. The degree fees fluctuate in 
an unaccountable way; but the matriculations 
show a tendency to increase, the minimum 
having been 749 in 1885, and the maximum 
813 in 1893. The Clarendon Press can 
relied upon for an annual profit of at least 
£5000. As to the expenditure, the chief 
increase is shown under institutions and build- 
ings, which have risen from £10,046 to 
£12,926, and in interest and sinking funds, 
which have risen from £4193 to £5882. It is 
against any further augmentation on these 
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two accounts that the appeal is specially 
directed. 


From the published list of matriculations at 
Cambridge, it would appear that about eleven 
are natives of India, including a fair propor- 
tion of Mahommedans. There are also two 
Japanese names. 


Mr. W. R. Sortey, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been elected to the vacant 
chair of moral philosophy at Aberdeen. 


THE Royal University of Ireland has con- 
ferred the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Mr. William John Fitzpatrick, author of 
several historical works relating to the 
Union. 


Mr. J. J. FINDLAY has been appointed by 
the College of Preceptors to the principalship 
of their Day Training College for Seeckene in 
Secondary Schools, to be opened next year. 
Mr. Findlay studied educational theory and 
method at Jena under Prof. Rein, and took 
his doctor’s degree at Leipsig with a thesis on 
theory of education. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
IN MEMORIAM: PROF, JOHN NICHOL, 
(Obiit October 11, 1894.) 


O rrery heart, now still for evermore ! 

O keen and active brain now lulled to rest ! 

Too fiercely burned life’s fire within thy breast, 

Too large thy spirit for the flesh it bore. 

O well-loved voice, that thrilled all to the core, 

Who heard its wondrous tones, so rich and sweet, 

Now hushed in death! Ah! we shall never meet 

Those flashing eyes, through which there seemed 
to 


pour 
The ever-changing passions of the mind. 
Inspiring Teacher of the poet’s art, 
Thyself a poet; critic, who couldst see— 
What lesser men thro’ blindness fail to find— 
The thoughts that dwell within the poet’s heart, 
The truths that rule the world and make us free. 


C. M. A. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of Mind is a particu- 
larly good one. Psychology is given a pro- 
minent place, yet the wider field of philosophy 
is not lost sight of. The most remarkable 
article is the second instalment of a study of 
‘ Assimilation and Association” by Dr. James 
Ward. Readers who know this writer’s views 
only through the medium of his article, 
‘** Psychology,” in the last edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, will be surprised to 
find how full a knowledge he possesses of 
biology, and especially of the physiology and 
pathology of the nervous system, and how well 
he understands how to apply this to psycho- 
logical questions. The essayist deals with 
assimilation, or the recognition of sensations, 
in an original and instructive fashion. He is 
quite certain that there is a distinct psychical 
function answering to these terms, and opposes 
Lehmann and others, who would say that there 
is nothing but sensation and the revival of 
ideas by these through contiguous association. 
He is as clear as Dr. Bain that, before the hear- 
ing of a person’s name can call up the image of 
that person, the name must be assimilated, 
identified, or, as he is disposed to say, “ apper- 
ceived.” Only he will not ye that this is a 
case of a sensation calling up the image of a 
past sensation which fuses with it. He rather 
follows Hiffding, who describes recognition as 
experiencing a sensation which has as its mark 
or concomitant familiarity (Bekanntheit). He 
seeks to establish his position by a very careful 
investigation of the nner marke | phenomena 
psychical blindness. These, he contends, 

show that sensations, recognitions of set a 





images proper, and general im: are different 
sepehienl a eeuanen, cmmestel with distinct 
central nervous tracts or seats. It seems plain 
that, if a woman can mentally picture a common 
object, as a fork, so as to give a fair description 
of it, and yet not recognise it when it is shown 
her, recognition does not depend on imaging 
the thing as seen before. We know, too, that 
in the development of mind recognition pre- 
cedes imagination: we may be able to recog- 
nise faces and yet unable to picture them. Dr. 
Ward’s article is one of the most thorough 
bits of psychological work that we have seen 
for some time; and we congratulate him on 
what may perha: 8, in view of the account here 
taken of neurological facts, be regarded as 
a new departure in psychological investiga 
tions. Its significance lies in the fact that it 
moves away from the old-fashioned standpoint 
from which mind was regarded, as a thing 
having contents, to the biological standpoint, 
from which it is seen to be a complex of func- 
tional activities. Another good psychological 
study in this number is “An Analysis of 
Attention,” by A. F. Shand. It aims at estab- 
lishing a process of attention, of which he 
maintains (in opposition to Ward) we arv imme- 
diately conscious, and at criticising the common 
view that attention increases the intensity and the 
clearness of sensations. So far as this is effected, 
it is due to motor adjustments of the sense- 
organ, and not to attention. Attention does 
not make our sensations more intense or clear, 
but gives us a fuller and clearer awareness of 
such intensity and clearness as they actually 
have. Attention seems thus to be identified 
with Herbart’s apperception. There is also a 
curious ‘‘ Dialogue on Time and Common 
Sense,” from the pen of Prof. Sidgwick, in 
which, with a judicious admixture of ‘ Dich- 
tung” with ‘‘ Wahrheit,” he reports, in an 
entertaining yet suggestive way, a conversation 
he recently had with a Russian professor of 
philosophy. The remaining articles are—a 
careful attempt to define the boundaries and the 
relations of psychology, epistemology, and on- 
tology, by 8. H. Me one; and a scholarly essay 
on the it Set hy of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
by W. R. Sorley. 


THE September number of the Psychological 
Review shows that the American Universities 
are busy in the new field of experimental 
psychology. Prof. Miimterberg, who is at 

resent at Harvard, sends a group of studies 
Sem the sychological laboratory of that 
college ; oan Prof. Armstrong, of the Wesleyan 
University, contributes a report of some in- 
vestigations, on theplan devised by Mr. F. Galton, 
into the mental imagery of certain American 
students. The impression made by this number 
is that America is busy just now collecting 
psychological data, and is not disposed to 
embark on theoretical excursions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* FORTUNA MAIOR.” 
Cambridge: Oct. 27, 1894. 

In his 7'roilus (iii. 1420) Chaucer mentions 
the rising in the east of Yortuna Maior. This 
phrase is explained by Gawain Douglas, in a 
prose note upon his translation of Vergil, Aen. 
i, 223, as meaning the planet Jupiter: an ex- 
planation which I have adopted in my note on 
the passage, as I had no suspicion that it was 
wrong. 

But it is certainly incorrect. Yortuna Maior 
does not refer to a planet or even to a single 
star, but to a certain cluster of stars. Mr. 
A. J. Butler kindly drew my attention to the 
corresponding passage in Dante (/urg. xix. 4) ; 
for it is clear that this is the particular passage 
which Chaucer imitates, as was long ago 
noted by Cary. Hence the question becomes, 
What does Fortuna Maior mean in Dante ? 

This has been, to a great degree, explained 
by the commentators ; but they have not quite 
got to the bottom of the matter. They rightly 
say that /ortuna Maior isa figure in geomancy, 
and that Dante refers to a cluster of stars 
(situate in Aquarius and Pisces) which re- 
sembles this figure. This is all very true, but it 
is not sufficiently explicit, I longed to know 
more, 

The sixteen geomantic figures are given 
by Cornelius Agrippa. Three of them are 
named Rubeus, Puella, and Puer. My notes 
on the Knightes Tale (in vol. v.) wiil show 
Chaucer’s use of these. 

Two more of the figures are named, re- 
spectively, Fortuna Maior and Fortuna Minor. 
They present the appearance of groups of six 
dots or stars, arranged in a particular manner. 
Imagine the four of diamonds placed just above 
the two of the same suit, and you have a 
grouping of diamonds (or dots, or stars) which 
is called Yortuna Muior. Imagine the four of 
diamonds placed just be/ow the two, and you 
have the group called Mortuna Minor. 

The next step was to find a similar group in 
the sky. Weare told that Mortuna Maior was 
to be found in the end of Aquarius and the 
beginning of Pisces in the time of Dante. 
Whether this refers to the constellation 
Aquarius or to the sign Aquarius, or (in some 
degree) to both, we are not informed. How- 
ever, in such cases, we know that the reference 
is, primarily, to the signs. 

Having got so far, I naturally desired to 
verify the result, wishing to see the cluster in 
the sky for myself. Accordingly, I put the 
question to our Cambridge astronomer, Sir 
Robert Ball, expressing it as clearly as I knew 
how. 

From him I received a most kind and satis- 
factory answer. There are six rather bright 
stars, four of which form an irregular square, 
while two others, rather close together, form 
a sort of tail to it. They are clearly shown in 
Plate 63 of Ball’s Atlas of Astronomy, and their 
names are as follows: the two at the ‘‘ top” 
are @ Pegasi and a Aquarii; next come 
~ Aquarii and y Aquarii, whilst the tail is 
formed by ¢ Aquarii and » Aquarii. ‘The 
lower group of four—z, y, ¢, and »—is one of 
the most familiar asterisms,”’ are Sir Robert’s 
words. 

Iam bound to add that the figure is rather 
lop-sided and irregular ; but it seems sufficient, 
and is clearly the one intended, some of the 
stars being in the sign of Pisces. 

All that remained, before I could be quite 
satistied, was to see these stars in the sky. 
Several nights have been cloudy, but last night 
(October 22) was beautifully clear, and I soon 
found them. One has only to look for the 
bright square formed by a Andromedae and a, 
B, and y Pegasi, and to be guided by these to 


the six stars, by help of a star-map; and now | 





that I have seen Fortuna Maior for myself, I 
am satisfied that this is the group to which 
Dante refers. It is a pity that ¢ Pegasi is a 
little remote from its geomantic place, but it 
cannot be helped. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE SEPTUAGINT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 
Athenaeum Club: Oct. 27, 1894. 


I must again thank Prof. Swete for his very 
civil letter. I think your readers who are 
interested in the Septuagint are under some 
obligations to me for drawing from so good an 
authority not only an emphatic appreciation 
of the kind of edition of the Septuagint we all 
need, but also for the information he has given 
us as to the scope of the intended new edition, 
which, it seems, is to include the collation of 
every available source, Jewish and Christian, 
and, it is to be hoped, will also includea collation 
of the Samaritan books, both the Pentateuch 
and the so-called Samaritan Targum, the Book 
of Jubilees, &c. We want, if possible, the 
whole of the accessible materials. Having 
said this, I must add that, althongh no one 
will be more pleased to see a really critical 
edition of the Septuagint than myself, it was 
not entirely with that end that I began these 
letters. It was rather for the purpose of 
arousing the attention of those in authority to 
the necessity of reconsidering the attitude they 
have so persistently taken with regard to the 
relative merits of the Hebrew and the Greek 
Bibles. To speak plainly, it was to champion, 
in my rough, untutored way, the cause of 
the Septuagint against the Masoretic text. 
That I have aroused at least one distinguished 
Hebrew scholar is plain from a breezy letter in 
your last number from Prof. Cheyne, in which 
he describes me in an unusual English phrase, 
which is, perhaps, a translation from the 
Hebrew. Prof. Cheyne seems to think that 
I amakind of poacher in a field that ought 
to be reserved for a few pundits, and that I 
have in some way claimed to have made a dis- 
covery, which he and his brethren who have 
championed the Masoretic text will not hear 
of. I am no discoverer. I have merely tried 
to revive a very old story supported by some 
good old scholars. I hold the issue to be one 
of the highest moment, not merely for superior 
people, but for humbler folk ; and I have done 
nothing more than exercise a little ccmmon 
sense and judgment upon materials which 
abound, and do not seem to me to present the 
stupendous difficulties which Prof. Cheyne 
speaks of. At all events, he and others must 
have made light of these difficulties when 
they so emphatically decided in favour of the 
Masoretic text being taken as the standard text 
by the late Revision Committee. Is not the 
stupendous difficulty that of men who have 
committed themselves to a wrong conclusion, 
and find it difficult to realise the fact ? 

I must remind your readers that it is not the 
Septuagint which has to justify itself, but the 
Hebrew text. The Bible appealed to by Christ 
and the Apostles in support of their teaching, 
and appealed to by Josephus in making his 
great apology for his people and their faith, 
and which was the Rule of Faith of Christen- 
dom for fifteen centuries, needs no other 
warranty until something better is forth- 
coming. Those who displaced it in the six- 
teenth century, and those who defend its 





‘the Book ” for the Church as a Rule of Faith, 
it was very convenient, no doubt, to turn to the 
ready-made Bible of the Jews which had been 
extolled by Jerome, and to lean upon it instead 
of the old Christian Bible. It had the 
double advantage of being presumably written 
in the original language and of having 
been preserved, apparently without variation, 
by the checks and machinery of the Masorets ; 
and those who wanted an infallible Book 
instead of an infallible Church took refuge 
here. It was easy for them to say that the 
variants of the Greek text were mere cor- 
ruptions. 

It was a rude shock to all this when, in 1650, 
Capelli, a Protestant, published his wonderful 
book, the result of thirty-six years’ work— 
namely, the Critica Sacra—and showed that the 
variants in the Septuagint were no corruptions, 
but for the most part represented a different 
original text. What a curious story it is to 
read of the efforts made to suppress this book, 
which was virtually stifled for ten years 
by the Hebraists of the day! And what 
curious reading Buxtorf’s reply—the Anti- 
Critica—is, with its extraordinary dogmatic 
statements! His main argument was, that 
inasmuch as the Hebrew codices wereallalikeand 
showed no variation whatever, therefore it must 
be concluded that the variants in the Versions 
are corruptions. This was Buxtorf’s citadel. 
Presently it was stormed by a great English 
scholar, Kennicott, who showed, by an 
eMumination of over 600 MSS. of the Hebrew 
Bibie, and by numerous references from the 
Talmud, &c., that the position of Buxtorf 
was in fact ridiculous: that the old MSS. 
abounded in various readings, and that, if it 
had not been for the very simple and eflica- 
cious method of creating uniformity—due to the 
Jewish doctors, who altered their MSS. without 
scruple in accordance with the Massora—the 
variants would be perhaps as remarkable as 
those in the MSS. of the Septuagint. This 
was a serious blow to the theories upon which 
the Reformers relied when they displaced the 
Christian Bible by that of the Jews. If the 
Septuagint has suffered from time and other 
causes, so has the Hebrew text; and it only 
increases the difficulty of the latter that the 
wounds have been so carefully concealed by 
the Rabbins. 

This was not all, however. Men had for a 
long time seen that the variants between the 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint could not be 
classed among alterations caused by careless 
copiers. These interpolated paragraphs, these 
omitted verses, these rearranged books, these 
mutilations and alterations of verses useful in 
the great religious polemics, these changes so 
redolent of later Jewish exegesis and thought— 
all these pointed to something more than the 
decay caused by time. They pointed to 
deliberate editing and sophistication somewhere. 
Then it was remembered how the early Fathers 
had directly charged the Jews, on the appear- 
ance of Aquila’s translation, with tampering 
with the documents in an anti-Christian sense. 
Of these quite a catena can be quoted, and 
they are well known, the most important being 
the earliest — namely, Justin Martyr and 
Irenaeus. Then came a more careful survey 
of the problem by scholars like Isaac Voss, 
Houbigant, Hody, Whiston, Jackson, Kennicott, 
and others, some of whom analysed the problem 
from another side by making use of the 
Samaritan Version as a touchstone to try the 





displacement now by the Hebrew text, ought to 
— out their case, if they have one. The | 


burden of proof is upon them, unless the | 
Thirty-nine Articles are to be accepted as_ 
a proof, and we are to concede the in- | 
spiration of Cranmer and his friends in 
England, and of Luther and Calvin abroad. | 
At the Reformation time, when men substituted | 





Hebrew text. When they showed that in 2000 
places the Septuagint and the Samaritan text, 
which are completely independent, agree against 
the Hebrew text, the case against the latter 
seemed proved. Gesenius is often said to 
have demolished the case for the Samaritan text. 
I wonde how many people who repeat 
this steterent have studied bis famous 
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dissertation. I confess that I never myself 
read an argument in which an a@ priori 
prejudice seemed so conspicuously the major 
premiss of an irrational conclusion. That 
unyone, in fact, should attack the problem at 
all without reference to what the Septuagint 
has to say to it, passes all belief; but I need 
not discuss him, for even Prof. Cheyne 
repudiates his defence of the Masoretic text. 
To my mind, Kennicott’s masterly vindication 
of the Samaritan remains unanswered. 

Then the more important passages in which 
the Septuagint and the Hebrew versions vary 
were subjected to closer scrutiny; and it was 
found, by the confession of very devoted 
Hebraists, that in a great many cases, I may 
say in nearly all the important cases, the read- 
ing of the Septuagint was to be preferred. 
This is the kind of evidence of which I have 
tried to present some samples in your pages. 
If it be of any value or purport—and it is not 
new—it assuredly does rest with the champions 
of the Hebrew text to come to its rescue, and 
especially with those who profess to teach help- 
less parsons how to meet the difficulties of the 
day—I mean the university professors. If the 
Hebrew text has been deliberately altered and 
sophisticated, there is no use hiding our heads 
in the sand and crying out that the question is 
really very difficult. It must be met; and the 
burden of proof, I repeat, is upon the champions 
of the Hebrew text. Prof. Cheyne complains 
that I have quoted old writers too much, 
instead of quoting new ones. But the fact 
is, I have a belief that there was some 
very good wine in old English bottles long 
before the Germans began their systematic 
criticism of the Old Testament; and I have 
preferred to take my examples from them where 
I could, not only in justice to our own neglected 
and forgotten scholars (quite as acute and 
learned as any now living), but because I havea 
prejudice that when it comes to questions of 
judgment, as distinguished from minute research, 
our race has some advantages over others. It 
would have been just as easy to buttress my 
case with the very latest German memoirs. 

The story, I say, is a very old one, and my 
complaint against Prof. Cheyne and others 
who have influenced English opinion is that 
they have so very largely ignored it. Occasion- 
ally the Septuagint has been called in by them 
as a kind of Cinderella to help to explain a 
difficulty ; but the great and fundamental issue 
raised so well as far back as the seventeenth 
century has been virtually ignored. In Prof. 
Cheyne’s most valuable books (as also in Prof. 
Driver’s Introduction), the unwary reader 
would hardly realise that a large and increasing 
school of critics not only give a much greater 
importance than formerly to the Septuagint, 
but are growing very suspicious indeed about 
the Masoretic text and the results so con- 
fidentially based on it. 

The Hebraists have had it their own way 
very largely because they have had command 
of a bogey in the shape of a difficult language, 
which has frightened quiet people into 
acquiescence in their dogmatic assertions. The 
late Prof. Robertson Smith’s caustic remarks 
about the way in which Keil (a great oracle 
among some English critics) treated the 
Septuagint, is a good warning from a Hebraist 
to his brethren. 

I must repeat that, in view of the length of 
time the issue has been before the world, and 
the abundant materials for its examination 
which exist, and have lately been considerably 
used in Germany, it remains a discredit to 
English scholarship, and especially to its 
University representatives, that so little has 
been done here to settle it. We have had of 


recent years plenty of excellent scholars who 
have taken up the parable of the Higher 
them, 
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Cheyne and Driver, not only learned and 
patient investigators, but also courageous 
ones. Others have merely added large 
buckets of water to the condensed wine 
which they have imported from the Teutonic 
vineyard; but there has been an almost com- 
plete neglect of what some of us deem the 
fundamental problem of all: namely, the 
settling and securing of a text of the Bible as 
free as we can from mutilations and additions. 
What is the use of minutely criticising a text 
if it turns out to be a spurious one? If I 
have hastily said anything unfair in pressing 
this homily, I am most wishful to make 
amends; but I do not know where I have 
offended. 

Does Prof. Cheyne think, with Delitsch, that 
the Masoretic text carries us back to the time 
of Ezra; or, with the older Hebraists, that it 
represents the work of that mythical body, 
the Great Synagogue; or does he think, with 
Lagarde, Kuenen, and others, that it is derived 
from a single MS. whose text was largely 
settled and fixed in the second century A D., 
when (as Justin Martyr shows) the Jews 
turned their backs on the Septuagint, which 
they had previously spoken most highly 
of, and when they began to have a fierce 
polemic with Christianity ? If so, does he dis- 
pute that, when the whole catena of variants 
involving actual change .: sense is examined, 
many of them do not show what the Germans 
call a ‘‘ Tendentz,” a polemical animus, prov- 
ing a preconcerted motive? If he holds by the 
views of Keil in these matters, he is right, no 
doubt, in standing by the Masorets at all 
hazards. If he holds rather with Lagarde and 
Nestle, and others of our day, and with the old 
heroes Voss and Whiston and Houbigant, &c., 
he will do well, instead of waving his hand in 
real or affected patronage of unaccredited vaga- 
bonds like myself, to add the influence of his 
acumen, learning, and courage to secure for us 
as nearly as possible the Bible used by Christ, 
His early followers, and His Jewish contempo- 
raries. He will also help us to displace a Bible 
from which apostolical quotations have been 
erased, and in which alterations have been 
deliberately made—some in order to equate the 
text with absurd and obsolete notions of pro- 
priety or literary taste and value, and some 
inorder to undermine the Rule of Faith of 
Christendom—by a number of very partially 
competent Jewish fanatics, with most fantastic 
theories of exegesis, and as late as the second 
century A.D. Henry H. Howorru. 


Trinity College, Cambridge . Oct. 27, 1894. 
In Sir Henry Howorth’s Letter VIII. on 
this subject, which appeared in the ACADEMY 
of October 6, there is the following statement : 


‘Tt is curious that throughout Joshua, as in the 
case of the Pentateuch, the name Gergashites has 
been changed to Gershonites in the Hebrew. ‘The 
former name always occurs in the Samaritan and 
Septuagint versions of the Pentateuch, and in the 
Septuagint version of Joshua.’ 


I have carefully examined the passages in the 
Pentateuch, seven in all, and the one passage 
in Joshua, in which ‘‘ Gershonite’’ appears in 
the Hebrew; and in every instance I find that 
it is represented by an equivalent in both the 
LXX. and the Samuritan Version, and never 
by anything like ‘‘ Girgashite.’’ In the first 
sentence, therefore, which I have quoted from 
Sir Henry Howorth I should propose to insert 
“not,” and, in the second, for ‘‘always” I 
would read ‘‘ never.” 

Is this a consequence of bad handwriting, or 
—what ? Witi1AmM ALpis Wricut. 


[In reference to Sir H. Howorth’s inquiry 
about the Book of Jubilees, we ought to have 
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Rev. R. H. Charles, based on two hitherto 
uncollated Ethiopic MSS., is appearing at the 
present time in the pages of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt).—KEditor ACADEMY. ] 








THE FETHARD INSCRIPTIONS, COUNTY 
WEXFORD. 
Holloder, Bagenalatown, Ireland : Out. 18, 1894. 


I have now before me not only photographs 
(taken quite recently by a friend of mine, 
Fleet-Surgeon R. W. Brereton, R.N.) of the 
Baginbun inscription, but also of the one in 
the yard of the Castle of Fethard, together 
with ‘‘rubbings”’ of both, which I made 
about six weeks since with the greatest care, 
with the view of clearing up, if possible, the very 
divergent interpretations given to them, and 
the connexion, if any, of the Fethard Castle 
inscription with that ou the cross at Carew 
Castle in South Wales, a drawing of this 
inscription, traced from a rubbing, having also 
been kindly supplied me by Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen. 

It may be best here to review the letters of 
Mr. R. A. 8. Macalister, Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, 
and Lord Southesk, which have appeared in the 
ACADEMY up to this date. And first let me 
remark that the copy of the Baginbun inscrip- 
tion, given in the AcApEMy of September 
22, from a “careful tracing”? by Mr. Mac- 
alister, appears to me to be a very good 
representation of the original. There are, 
however, two or three minor details that give 
room for conjecture in the outline of the 
letters. 

In the second letter of the top line, the 
diagonal stroke on the side next the first letter 
is so indistinct, as to leave doubts whether it 
is part of the second letter or only a natural 
mark in the stone. 

In the next three letters, my rubbing agrees 
perfectly with Mr. Macalister. In the tifth letter 
of this line, the short line he makes as going 
only half way across the bottom portion of this 
letter appears by my rubbing to go distinctly 
across the whole space. In the last letter of this 
line we agree, as we do also in all the letters 
of the second line, except that, after the closest 
examination, I fail to discover with any degree 
of certainty the short horizontal line at the 
beginning of this line as given by Mr. Mac- 
alister; if anything in the shape of a letter did 
exist here, it appears to have been a vertical 
line, the full length of the first letter, as given 
by Mr. Macalister, and forming, as it were, a 
round-headed A. In the sixth letter in this 
line, the bar across the circle appears to me 
clearly to extend from side to side, like the 
diameter of a circle and not as in the drawing. 

In the third or bottom line, I have only to 
remark that I cannot find the mark joining the 
bar over the third letter of this line with the 
circle under it; and in the sixth and seventh 
letters as given by Mr. Macalister, both the 
photograph I have and my rubbing give a line 
joining these two letters, by continuing the 
loop line till it meets the sixth letter, nor have 
I found any depression to justify the turn to 
the right at the bottom of the sixth letter as 
given in the drawing in the ACADEMY. 

The only difference I can observe in the final 
letter is the question of the chord-line extend- 
ing below the circle; it may do so, but it is 
doubtful, so I have marked it and other 
questionable parts of the inscription with dotted 
lines in my rubbing. 

The mixture of nondescript letters is very 
strange ; but I should be sorry to consider the 
inscription what Mr. Macalister terms it, ‘‘a 
hopeless puzzle.’ Mr. Nicholson’s letter con- 
tains matter of grave thought, and much of it 
would appear to be applicable to this inscrip- 
an error 
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stone as a duplicate of a Welsh inscription. 
I have not Hiibner at hand; but it is 
most probably the Fethard Castle inscription 
which Prof. Rhys referred to as so described by 
Hiibner, and which I think is given by that 
writer in his /nscriptiones Britanniae Chris- 
tianae. 

As to either of the Fethard inscriptions— 
at the Castle, and at Baginbun Bay, about 
one mile from the village of Fethard—being 
forgeries, for my part I would, after the 
careful examination I have personally made 
of both, as soon call the Rosetta Stone a 
forgery. How such an experienced antiquary 
as the late Rev. James Graves came to the con- 
clusion that both these inscriptions were forgeries 
I know not; and I much doubt whether, if he 
were now alive, he would adhere to that opinion. 
To my eyes neither inscription presents the 
smallest appearance in any one point of being 
recent, but quite the contrary. 

I regret I cannot accept Lord Southesk’s 
interpretation ; and after his lordship has seen 
the rubbings and photographs (which I shall 
be happy to send him) I feo! confident he will 
abandon the view he adopts in the ACADEMY 
of Octoker 10. 

Mr. E. McClure’s theory, that the inscription 
as printed is ‘‘ upside down,” I cannot agree 
with. It begins near the upper rounded 
edge, and ends about the middle of the 
stone, leaving room for perhaps three additional 
lines or more of writing. The stone slopes 
away gradually till it enters the earth. The 
photograph and a sketch I have of it will show 
what I am endeavouring to describe. 

Mr. Macalister gives the size of the upper 
surface of the stone as 45 inches by 33 inches. 

As tothe Baginbun Stone being part of an 
Ogham inscribed stone, the idea may at once 
be abandoned. The stone is a “ boulder,” 
perfect, so far as one can judge from what is 
overground ; and apparently it is in its original 
position. I do not think it was ever upright. 

Before proceeding to the Fethard Castle 
Stone, I would add that the first letter of 
the inscription as given by Mr. Macalister 
may, I think, be described under the head of 
‘*Gaulish,” according to Petrie, and the sixth 
letter of the first line as an Irish 8, and those 
like the Greek © as a Welsh O or OI. The 
last letter in the inscription appears to be a 
compound one, perhaps containing two or more 
letters. There is only one ‘‘dot”—that shown in 
the third line; but under it is something like 
a horizontal line some two inches below the 
letters of this line, and extending about three 
inches in length, with a “‘ dot” near its right- 
hand end. 

There are no signs of ‘‘tooling” on this 
stone, except, of course, the lettering; the 
edges are round—none square. It is about ten 
feet from the edge of the cliff, which is, I 
believe, fast falling away. At present it is 
about 25 feet or 30 feet in height here. 

With respect to both these co. Wexford 
inscriptions, it should not be lost sight of that 
they are close to the reputed landing-place of 
Fitzstephen in Ireland in 1169,* and of Strong- 
bow two years later. While some say they 
landed in Bannow Bay, and others in Baginbun 
Bay, it is well to remember that these 
places are only two or three miles apart, and 
that the village and castle of Fethard lie 
between the two bays. 

Reference has been made to the inscriptions 
on the St. Vigean’s Stone in Forfarshire, and to 
the Newton Stone, Aberdeenshire, as well as 
to others which I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing drawings of. It appears to me 
that the safest and best way to arrive at a 
truthful conclusion as to the meaning of these 


* By some writers he is stated to have landed in 
Baginbun Bay, which is exactly at the stone. 


| been found in Ireland on a block of sand- 


inscriptions is to compare them with those that 
have already been deciphered—such as are 
represented in Petrie’s [Irish Inscriptions, 
Hiibner’s British Christian Inscriptions, West- 
wood’s Welsh Inscriptions, and other like 
works. 

I now come to the consideration of the in- 
scribed stone in the wall of an outhouse in the 
yard of Fethard Castle. It is about three feet 
from the ground, and has been recently white- 
washed! A hole was also drilled in it (as 
seen in the drawing) near the second letter from 
the end, apparently to allow the end of the 
spindle of a grinding stone to revolve in. No 
doubt this ancient stone is no longer in situ. 
But where its original resting-place was after 
being taken from the quarry I know not, nor 
could I find out by inquiry. 

The Castle of Fethard is within about forty 
yards of the present church, which was built on 
the site of a very ancient church or cell; but 
whether this stone was originally in the wall 
of the church or in that of the castle there is 
no evidence. 

The author of the Lapidarium Walliae, in 
speaking of the inscription on the cross at 
Carew Castle, says, ‘‘ It is remarkable that a 
not quite correct copy of this inscription has 


stone at Fethard Castle, belonging to the 
Carew family” [the italics are mine]. 
He then gives the inscription correctly. 
I know no authority for calling the Fethard 
inscription a copy of the Carew one, and still less 
for the statement that Fethard Castle belonged 
to the Carews. I have searched in vain for 
any fact in support of this assertion. A corres- 
pondent, writing to me last August, says: ‘‘I 
never saw it stated anywhere that Fethard 
was a Carew castle, and I know no reason for 
saying so.” The town of Fethard, it is true, 
is said to have been one of the earliest built 
towns of the Anglo-Norman colony in Wexford 
county. The castle belonged at an early period 
to the See of Ferns, in which diocese it is 
situated. Lewis, in his Topographical Dic- 
tionary, says that the castle was built by 
Raymond-le-Gros, and the reader is referred to 
this book for further particulars. 

It is my intention to have the Welsh (Carew) 
and Fethard Castle inscriptions engraved side 
by side, and also the Baginbun one from the 
rubbings, &c., in my possession, by which 
means I think it will be easier to observe the 
differences and other points of importance. 

The following differences are observable in 
the two inscriptions. 

The first letter of the Fethard inscription [m] 
differs slightly from the corresponding one in 
the Welsh inscription, the third letter differs 
very considerably, and the fourth slightly. In 
the second line the first letter in both inscrip- 
tions has hitherto been taken as an E; but by 
my rubbing a top stroke appears which makes 
the letter much resemble a 1T, like the third 
letter in this line. 

The horizontal ‘strokes or heads of the T’s in 
the Fethard inscription are curved, those of the 
Welsh are all straight. 

There is a much larger space between the 
two T's in the last line on the Fethard Stone 
than on the Carew one, and the final letter in 
the latter inscription is not at allso well formed 
or distinct as the corresponding letter in the 
Wexford inscription. 

The last letter but one on the Welsh stone 
appears to be clearly an E, whereas the letter in 
the same position on the Fethard Stone appears 
to me to be intended for Fr. 

I omitted to notice that the two parallel 
lines at the end of the second line of the Fethard 
inscription are altogether wanting in the Carew 
Castle inscription. 

The large circular mark near the final letter 


observed, a modern vandalism—being a hole 
drilled to receive an iron axle. 

This stone is so rough on its surface and 
corroded by age and weather as to make the 
lettering indistinct in places; but with the aid 
of the late George V. du Noyer’s drawing, 
made about thirty years since, one can, I think, 
arrive at a truthful representation of the 
lettering. 

It is to be noticed that, with the exception 
of the one dot under the third letter of the 
Carew inscription, there do not appear to bs 
any others; and while this particular dot is 
omitted on the Fethard Stone, it has two 
others, as it were, to divide the two T's in 
the last line. 

As to the meaning of these several inscrip- 
tions, I do not feel myself capable of offering 
an opinion. We have first of all Du Noyer, in 
1863, ‘giving as the reading of the Fethard 
Castle Stone the following :— 

MAQ for Magister 

Gir ,, lies 

cI »» ici, here 

TRE ,, Trefoncier [the owner] 
CET ,, this—r for tomb, and 
Fx ,, fecit. 

Then we have Prof. Sayce reading the Welsh 

inscription as 
MARGIT 
EUT DE 
CETT FX, 


and rendering it thus : 
‘*Margiteut Decett fecit Crucem,” 


and I understand that both Prof. Sayce and Mr. 
Romilly Allen attribute this cross to the ninth 
century—the latter gentleman, I think, makes 
the final letter a y. 

The representation of the Irish inscription as 
given in pl. 57 of either Westwood or Hiibner 
is not correct, as can be seen by comparing it 
with my rubbing and Du Noyer’s drawing. 

Mr. Nicholson reads the Fethard Stone thus : 

MAQ GIT — EV TRE= CET. T. EQH, 
and the Carew Castle one 
MAQV GIT — EUTRE — CET. TEQH. 


He puts some letters as capitals and divides the 
words as above. He appears to agree with 
Du Noyer as to the name of the occupier being 
inscribed. 

I am sending Mr. Nicholson my photographs 
and rubbings of these stones, and trust they may 
enable him to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 

Pure D. Vicors (Colonel). 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Sunpay, Nov. 4,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “The Mediseval 
City,” by Prince Kro 


7.30 p.m. Ethical : “Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution,” by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson. 
Moneaw, ‘ov.5,5p.m. Royal Institution: Ganeral Monthly 


7.30 p.m. Carlyle: ‘In Memoriam. John Nichol,” 
by the ident ; o yle’s Ohartism in 
connexion with Kingsley’s Alton Locke.’ on, 

: e 


8 p.m. Royal Academy: 
U Fixtremit ye Prof. W. Anderson 
a ‘Aristotelian : I “An 


p.m. = Address, 
Essential Distinction in Theories of Experience,’ by the 
President, Mr. Bernard — 
Tvespay, Nov. 6, 3 p.m. Anglo-Ruasian Literary Society : 
“Thoughts on Russian Folk-lore,”’ by Miss " 
8 pm. _ Biblical Archaeology: ‘The Hippo- 
otamus in Egyptian Texts and . 
view of the Scientific Labours of the late Brugsch 
Pasha,” by the President, Mr. P. Le Page Renouf. y 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘* New Species of Oedionychis 
and Allied Genera of Col: ” by Mr. yy ooh 
“The Hyoid Arch of Ceratodus,” bz W. G. Ridewood ; 
“ Additions to the Batrachian Collection in the Natural 
ry Museum,” by Mr. G. A. Boulenger. ? 
Wepvyespay, Nov. 7, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
oe Municipal Heraldry,” by Mr. W. &. 8t. Jobn 


: “Bome Recent Sections 


“ Den! ee 
by Mr. Philip ~ 4 








on the Fethard Stone is, as I have already 








8 p.m. Elizabethan: “Sir Philip Sidney and the 
Arcadia,” by Mrs. J. M. Strachey. 
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Tuvurspay, Nov. 8, 8 p.m. al Academy: Demonstra- 
tion," The ‘Upper atreosity,” IL, by Pro 


pper f. W. 
Anderson. ¥ 
Sp.m. Electrical Engineers: ‘‘ Electric Tramways 
in the United States and Canada,” by Mr. H. D. 
Wilkinson ; “ Electric Traction, with special reference to 
the Installation of Elevated Conductors,” by Messrs. R. 
W. Blackwell and Philip Dawscn. i 
8p.m. Mathematical. Annual Meetiog; Election 
of Officers and Council; Address. ‘‘ Mathematics,’’ by 
the Retiring President, Mr. A. B. Kempe ; “ A General- 
ised Form of the es -geometiic Series, aud the 
Differential Equation which is satisfied bv the Series,” 
y Mr. F. B. Jackson ; ‘* Certain Lofinite Products,” IIL. 
by Prof.L. J. Rogers ; ** The Kinematics of Non-Euclidean 
Space,” by Prof. W. Burnside. 

Fripay, Nov. 9, 5 p.m. Physical: ‘‘The Photographic 
Action of Stationary Light Waves,” by Dr. J. Larmor ; 
*- Vapour Pressure,” by Prof. 8. Young; ‘‘The Lumin- 
escence of Glass,’ by Mr. John Burke. 

Saturpay, Nov. 10, 8 pm. Irish Literary Society: ‘‘ A 
Night with Goldsmith,’’ by Mr. P. J. Kirwan. 





SCIENCE. 


The Forester. By James Brown. Sixth 
Edition, enlarged. Edited by John 
Nisbet. In 2 vols. (Blackwoods.) 


MeEreELy to treat Mr. Nisbet’s book as Lord 
Macaulay measured Dr. Nares’s shows that 
it contains at least 150 more pages than the 
single volume which made up Brown’s fifth 
edition of Zhe Forester. Careful inspection 
discloses that its last editor has not only re- 
arranged and re-written much of the book, 
but has also lopped off many of the previous 
editor’s conclusions. 

Mr. Nisbet is favourably known as one 
of the few English ‘‘ woodwards ” (to use 
the old term) who have studied the modern 
continental science of sylviculture, and have 
grafted the rules of Gayer, Hess, and other 
German authorities upon the good old 
English stock of tree-culture as expounded 
by Evelyn, Selby, Michie, and others. The 
careful treatment of every question con- 
nected with the cultivation of trees, whether 
for aesthetic purposes or for profit, is very 
noticeable in Mr. Nisbet’s pages. He has 
determined to be thorough, and he has suc- 
ceeded. Draining, choice of land for timber- 
crops, methods and cost of planting, fencing, 
tending and pruning, and, lastly, the best 
modes of utilising timber, are treated at 
length and lucidly. Many subsidiary 
questions are answered. The formation 
of nurseries, the value and treatment of 
coppice-crops, the transport and sale of 
timber, the lifting and packing of specimen 
trees—these subjects are handled judiciously 
by a man of experience as well as of theory. 

The book opens with a full description of 
English forest trees, well illustrated; and 
this is not the least useful part of the book. 
The pathology of forest trees, their parasitic 
foes and the injuries inflicted on them by 
beetles, moths, and butterflies, forms a most 
interesting chapter. The book ends with a 
system of book-keeping for the use of 
owners of woodlands, and the best modes of 
preparing working plans for managing 
forests, followed by a comprehensive 
appendix which reviews the chief forest 
districts of the world. The compendious 
character of Zhe Forester therefore fits it to 
become the companion of the country 
gentleman as well as of the timber dealer. 
Mr. Nisbet is to be congratulated on the 
amount of minute pains which he has 
expended on every point treated in these 
two handsome volumes. A good index and 


numerous illustrations render them still 
more valuable. 








As the editor has already expounded the 
—— of sylviculture in his lectures 

elivered at Oxford in 1893 (see AcapEmy, 
September 8, 1894), little need be here 
said of it, save to remind the reader that it 
views timber-growing as a crop which will 
be harvested in due time like any other 
crop, and that the two great division of the 
subject relate to trees grown in mixed or in 
pure forest. Much experience concerning 
sunshine, rain and humidity, soil, drainage, 
aud pruning, naturally centres round these 
two heads. With regard to the eventual 
profit to be expected from a timber crop, 
although scientific rules can be laid down, 
they are of course liable to be defeated by a 
thousand mischances common to agriculture 
in general. 


‘* Vidi lecta diu et multo spectata labore 
Degenerare tamen.”’ 


Over and above the pressure of rent, taxes, 
rating of woodlands, high railroad rating 
and the like, the general depression in trade 
and agriculture, large importations of 
foreign timber, destructive gales, and the 
use of substitutes for timber, heavily weigh 
down thetimber grow::. Larchcrops, indeed, 
pay in thirty years; but he who plants oaks, 
plants for a very late posterity. In most 
cases timber-growing means hope deferred. 
Yet Mr. Nisbet states that Kngland im- 
ports forest produce to the extent of over 
£20,000,000 annually, about one half of 
which might quite easily be grown in 
Britain. This reminds a reader of the 
enormous quantities of poultry and eggs 
which England annually imports, much of 
which she is told she herself could easily 
produce. Theoretically, this may be true ; 
in practice, with the present modes, it will 
often be found impossible. 


“It is to be hoped,” says Mr. Nisbet, “ that 
the time is rapidly approaching when the re- 
formation of the fn. that can be proved to 
have once existed naturally *n England, and 
the planting and distribution of trees, will be 
undertaken with due regard to we!l-defined 
natural laws.” 


All will agree with the latter part of this 
golden future for forestry. Sylviculture 
finds here her legitimate province. But it is 
vain to hope that much of the ground once 
covered with trees will again be planted in 
England: the spread of population and the 
urgent need of producing speedy food-crops 
will always prevent the realisation of this 
dream. Iron has proved of late years a 
most formidable rival to oak and ash. 
There is not the same demand for the finest 
timber that there was. But ornamental 
timber was never more grown than at 
present. In the last twenty years many 
coverts for game have been planted. Scotch 
fir is always in demand. ‘There is in 
England as much taste and liking to plant 
as there ever was; but the necessity of wait- 
ing, if it be only a hundred years, for a 
timber harvest, indisposes a landowzer to 
embark on timber-growing as a means of 
profit. To recommend forming extensive 


plantations of oak, elm, and ash is much 
like the nostrums so frequently urged upon 
farmers at present—jam-making, fruit-grow- 
Still, there is room on 


ing, and the like. 





most estates for plantations and aesthetical 
tree-planting ; and here Mr. Nisbet’s injunc- 
tions are of extreme value. Whether sow- 
ing the seed or transplanting the young 
trees be chosen, tho suitable modes of 
trenching, draining, and pretecting against 
cattle are carefully detailed. ost and 
measurements and convenient roads are 
taken into account, with the mensuration of 
growing timber crops, preparation of work- 
ing plans, and the best modes of book- 
keeping. In a word, the growor of timber 
will here find his desires for information on 
every possible point satisfied when he turns 
to Mr. Nisbet’s Forester. 

The chapters which treat of the diseases 
of trees and the injuries inflicted on timber 
by insect depredations will interest the 
naturalist as well as the tree-planter. They 
are well illustrated; so that those most 
ignorant of these branches of natural 
history will profit by their perusal. The 
exhaustive accounts of the deciduous and 
coniferous trees are most useful. An 
addition might be made here and there 
to the special use of the several trees: as, 
for instance, that the hawthorn is a wood 
much used in the machinery of mills, that 
the alder is largely fashioned into clogs and 
the like. The review of forestry on the 
continent has been extended, even since the 
publication of this edition, by the issue 
from the French Ministry of Agriculture of 
a report dealing at considerable length 
with the forestry statistics and administra- 
tion of France. It may be gathered from 
this that, out of the eighty-seven Depart- 
ments, there are eleven in each of which 
the forest-covered area exceeds 200,000 
acres. The most productive district of 
French forests lies in the north-east, but 
there are a good many heath and boggy 
districts, like our Dartmoor, which carry 
neither timber nor coppice. It must be 
remembered that the planting of large 
areas of such waste land, even supposing 
it could be profitably accomplished, would 
almost certainly change the climate of the 
district. Here again Mr. Nisbet deals fully 
with the subject, showing the effect of 
clearing away forests and the influence of 
woodlands on the other hand in ameliorating 
climate. Even if the reader does not accept 
the conclusions of the modern school of 
sylviculture which are here insisted upon, 
the value of Zhe Forester as a practical 
manual of growing and disposing of timber 
is extreme. Cyclopaedic is the adjective 
that best suits these two copious volumes. 

There is no purer pleasure in the country 
than to plant and tend woodlands. White, 
of Selborne, carried acorns in his pocket, 
which he planted in every suitable place 
during his walks; and some oaks of his 
undoubted planting are now shown to the 
pilgrim at Selborne. Sir Walter Scott’s 
plantations were the delight of his leisure. 
Any book which, like Zhe Forester, largely 
contributes to extending this rustic taste, and 
thereby iucreasing the happiness of country- 
dwellers, is much to be commended. To 
sit under the trees which a man himself has. 
planted is to realise one side of Paradise : 


‘* Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat.”” 


M, G. WarKiNs. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tn£ first annual meeting of the London Mathe- 
matical Society since its recent incorporation 
will be held at 22, Albemarle-street, on Thurs- 
day, November 8, at 8 p.m. The meeting is 
empowered to elect a council and officers, to 
frame by-laws, and to pass resolutions with 
regard to the affairs of the society. The 
following have been recommended by the pre- 
sent council for election for the ensuing 
year: president, Major P. A. MacMahon ; 
vice-presidents, Messrs. M. J. M. Hill, Kempe, 
and Love; treasurer, Dr. J. Larmor; secre- 
taries, Messrs. M. Jenkins and R. Tucker; 
other members of council, Messrs. Basset, G. H. 
Bryan, Lieut.-Col. J. R. Campbell, Lieut.-Col. 
Cunningham, Messrs. Elliott, Glaisher, Green- 
hill, Hobson, and W. H. H. Hudson. An 
address will be delivered by the retiring 
president (Mr. A. B. Kempe), on ‘ Mathe- 
matics,” after which the meeting will proceed 
to the ordinary business. 


Tue following scientific societies will also 
hold their first meetings next week: the 
Zoological, on Tuesday ; the Geological, on 
Wednesday ; and the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers on Thursday. 





Mr. W. M. Linpsay’s large work on Latin 
comparative philology is nearly ready. It 
will be called UVhe Latin Language: an 
Historical Account of Latin Sounds, Stems 
and Flexions, and will be published by the 
Clarendon Press. 


Ar the first meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology for the new session, to be 
held at 37, Great Russell-street on Tuesday 
next, at 8 p.m., the president, Mr. P. Le Pagu 
Renouf, will review the scientific labours of the 
late Brugsch Pasha. He will also read a paper 
on ‘The Hippopotamus in Egyptian Texts.”’ 


Diwan Tek CirtAnp—of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and one of the selected candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service—has been awarded 
an QOuseley scholarship of £50, in connexion 
with the oriental school of the Imperial 
Institute. 


The Theory of Conditional Sentences in 
(freek and Latin, for the Use of Students. By 
R. Horton Smith. (Macmillans.) It is by no 
means easy to give an account of Mr. Horton 
Smith’s ponderous volume, and quite impossible 
within any reasonable limits to criticise it. 
The theory of the structure of conditional 
sentences is stated and illustrated by abundant 
quotations in 284 pages. Then follow nearly 
100 pages of notes and sub-notes and sub-sub- 
notes on every imaginable point which is in 
any way connected with anything mentioned 
in the text, or contained in the quotations or 
the notes to them, ranging from the perils of 
kissing, or the moral character of those who 
within the last few years have shown a love for 
hair dyed yellow, to Luther and St. Paul or 
Dr. Rutherford’s theory of ascripts. It is 
impossible to open the volume anywhere with- 
out finding something amusing or instructive, 
or both at once. It is almost equally im- 
possible to do so without awakening strong 
feelings of doubt or of antagonism. One 
thing may be said with confidence, that Mr. 
Horton Smith’s treatise in 600 pages will be 
much less serviceable to students than if it had 
been limited to 60; and not a few will be 
inclined to go further, and think it less helpful 
for its particular purpose than six pages of 
Madvig or Kennedy or Roby. So far as it is 
possible to disentangle what is original in Mr. 
Horton Smith’s theory from what is generally 
recognised, it consists (1) in holding that & 
means ‘“‘really,”’so that ylyvera tv — it happens 


tence like «i torn, rodro éyiyveto bv, the & is 
appended to the whole of the sentence, not to 
the verb to which it is attached; (3) that «i, 
with the first subjunctive (= optative) may be 
translated ‘‘if soever”—e.g., ¢«f tis Soxoln 
= ‘if soever anyone was seeming.” Elaborate 
tables are given, in which, apparently for the 
sake of theoretical completeness, we have such 
astonishing combinations as éav érumrev dy, 
Sometimes the English idiom is strained beyond 
all endurance, as when si /eriret is translated 
‘“‘if he were to have been striking.” The 
collection of examples shows enormous dili- 
gence, and the translations appended are 
usually exact and at the same time vigorous. 
But to claim that the present essay and arrange- 
ment have done much to dispel the mists that 
surround the subject and to banish the con- 
fused and vague explanations of most gram- 
marians, is to set up a claim which the struggling 
reader will be very slow to acknowledge. It 
may be added that Mr. Horton Smith’s 
spelling of Latin is deliberately and consciously 
pre-scientific, and that his pages abound in 
impossible forms. The indexes are of most 
admirable fulness. 

Mr. G. F. Nicnoizt, Lord Almoner’s pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Oxford, has sent us a little 
pamphlet (W. H. Allen), containing metrical 
versions, in Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit, cf 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s Ode on the opening of the 
Imperial Institute. The Arabic and Persian 
versions are on the Ramal base, the Sanskrit 
on the Upajati base; and each is furnished 
with copious foot-notes. How far any of them 
would satisfy a native poet we cannot say. 


FINE ART. 

THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
Tux eighth ordinary general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was held on Friday last, October 
26, in the large room of the Zoological Society, 
3, Hanover-square, the president, Sir John Fowler, 
Bart., being in the chair, supported by E. Maunde 
Thompson, Eeq., O.B., acting vice-president of 
the society. 

The usual election of officers having been made, 
with the addition of that of Mr. Arthur Evans, 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, as a member of 
the committee, the financial report for 1893-4 was 
read by the hon. treasurer, Mr. H. A. Grueber. 
First dealing with the accounts of the Exploration 
Fund as apart from those of the Archaeological 
Survey (for which latter separate subscription has 
always been asked), Mr. Grueber pointed out that 
the expenditure for the year 1893-4 had been about 
£2415, and that this sum included the large outlay 
involved by the excavation of the temple of Deir el 
Bahari (the expenses under this item being the 
heaviest ever incurred by the Fund) the cost of 
publications, and ordinary and extraordinary office 
expenses. Since the total receipts for the same 
period had only amounted to some £1773, owing to 
the falling off of subscriptions from England, 
America, and abroad—but more especially from 
America—the expenditure for the year bad ex- 
ceeded the receipts by over £600. The receipts of 
the Archaeological Survey during this year had 
been about £681, and its expenses the same, one 
satisfactory item of expenditure having been the 
payment of an instalment of £104 towards the debt 
of £700 incurred by the Survey to the Exploration 
Fund proper during the year 1892-3. Mr. Grueber 
earnestly appealed for increased public support ; 
for, since the committee had found it impolitic to 
delay the clearing of the temple of Deir el Bahari, 
the expenses of the forthcoming season must of 
necessity be as great, if not greater, than those of 
1893-4, 

In the unavoidable absence of the hon. secretary, 
Prof. R. §. Poole, LL D., his statement was read 
by Miss E. Paterson, secretary. This statement 
announced the publication of an introductory 
volume on Deir el Bahari, being the Exploration 





memoir for 1892-3; of *‘ El Bersheh I.,’’ being 


upon the actually existing state of things—i.e., the third memoir of the Archaeological Survey of 
it happens in very truth; (2) that in a sen- | the Egypt Exploration Fund, and issued to the 


subscribers for 1892-3; and of the Archaeological 
Report for 1893-4. Advance copies of the three 
publications were placed on the table. The 
Archaeological Report not only contains brief 
accounts of the society’s own excavations, and of 
all others made in Egypt during the season of 
1833-4, but also an editorial report by Mr. 
Griffith on the general progress of Egyptological 
research, together with papers by Mr. Cecil Smith 
on ‘* Graeco-Egyptian Antiquities,” by Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon on ‘* Gracco-Egyptian Literary Dis- 
coveries,” and by Mr. W. E. Crum on “ Coptic 
Studies.’”” Each article has its bibliographical 
appendix, and the Report contains maps, illustra- 
tions, and a plan of the temple of Deir el Bahari. 
The secretary also called attention to the fact that 
there are now three local hon. secretaries of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund in Egypt: at Alexandria, 
Mrs. Oharteris ; at Cairo, Capt. H. G. Lyons, R.E. ; 
and at Luxor, Dr. Leigh Canney. She concluded 
by informing the subscribers that a representative 
series of negatives of photographs taken in con- 
nexion with the work of the society is now being 
made at the London office, so that anyone wishing 
to purchase such photographs on lantern slides 
may there make his own selection. 

M. Ed. Naville, the director of the excavations 
at the temple of Deir el Bahari, gave a brief sum- 
mary of his work there, of which the discoveries 
and immediate results have been duly recorded 
from time to time in the Acapgmy and in the 
publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth, now one of the chief officers 
of the society, next addressed the meeting. He 
eaid his excuse for speaking about the temple of 
Deir el Bahari was that he was able to look at it 
from a different point of view to M. Naville. His 
experience in excavation had been gained elsewhere 
than in Egypt—partly in Greece, partly in Asia 
Minor, and partly in Oyprus—and he had gone 
out to Deir el Bahari last season partly as a critic 
and partly as a learner, for in Egyptology it was 
generally the rule for criticism to go before know- 
ledge. ‘The meeting was probably aware that 
certain attacks had been made upon the Fund for 
digging at Deir el Bahari, and upon the general 
policy of the Fund in excavating large temples. 
This criticism had been made by a critic for whom 
he had the most profound admiration and respect : 
in fact, he woul almost go co far as to say that he 
would rather be wrong with him than right with 
anyone else. He never knew which to admire 
most : his extraordinary perspicacity, his power of 
observation, or, still more, his power of meeting 
any and every difficulty and emergency which 
arose. But it must be remembered that there was 
another public to be considered besides the public 
of Egyptologists, or specialists, or those who were 
only interested in the matter from the point of 
view of history. There was a very large public 
who went to Egypt in order to study the art of 
Ancient Egypt, and particularly to have their 
aesthetic senses excited ; and for their sake it was 
well that the Fund had undertaken to excavate 
such a temple as Deir el Bahari. As M. Naville 
had said before, the site had been turned over and 
over again by previous explorers, with the result 
that the mound at the northern side of the temple 
was of all dates and periods. When he (Mr. 
Hogarth) had first gone there, he had thought that 
it would be possible to discover a certain amount 
of the history of the temple from the study of the 
stratification of the mound ; but he should never 
forget his disillusionment. When they were about 
sixteen feet down they had come upon a small 
fragment of a German newspaper of the year 1875, 
and this was by no means a singular experience. 
Another objection which had been taken by the 
distinguished critic he referred to, was that this 
temple was all of one period. But it was never- 
theless necessary that all these temples of one 
great period should be excavated. Another far 
more serious objection was the enormous expense 
of these excavations, to which the balance-sheet 
that had just been presented and read by the hon. 
treasurer testified. It was quite possible that the 
Egyptian Government ought to have undertaken 
the work, but it was safe to say that the Govern- 
ment would not have touched it for years to come ; 
and he thought the Fund might take credit 





for unselfishness, therefore, in opening to the 
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world so splendid a monument of ancient Egyptian 
art. The case of Deir el was much the 
same as that of Philae. Everyone seemed to take 
the question of Philae as a question to be con- 
sidered between engineers and archaeologists alone ; 
but there was another party to the suit, viz., the 
ordinary world outside both these classes. It was 
not only a question for the archaeologists and the 
irrigators, but it was far more a question for every- 
one who was capable of being stirred by the sight of 
accene of singular beauty. And so it was at Deir 
el Bahari. Coming, as he had, from Greek art, 
he had becn astounded by the extraordinary beauty 
of the work at Deir ec] Bahari. Criticisms had also 
been passed on the methods of work adopted at 
their excavation of this temple. As many of those 
present were aware, there were two methods of 
digging in Egypt. One was to pay your men as 
you would in England, to put over them overseers, 
and over the overseers yourself; to give your men 
only occasional backshish for what they might 
find, and to trust to a rudimentary sense of 
honesty that they would bring you all. The other 
system was the one upon which Mr. Petrie worked ; 
and it was to pay the workmen the market price 
for everything they might find, which made it to 
their own interest to hand over all. This was the 
most satisfactory way of working where possible, 
but at Deir el Bahari it was not possible. Here 
they dug within three miles of Luxor, which was 
visited by an enormous number of tourists, and 
was a market for antiquities, real and forged, 
which exceeded anything he had ever imagined to 
exist. Everyone there seemed to buy something, 
particularly scarabs. The principal small things 
found at Deir el Bahari were scarabs, and how 
could the excavators there hope to outbid a market 
where from £1 to £5 was frequently given for what 
was often not worth five shillings’ Moreover, 
there was another argument which bore upon him- 
self more than upon M. Naville; and this was that, 
in consequence of being so close to Luxor, they were 
in danger of having forgeries and articles of very 
small value palmed off upon them. For example, 
directly he had begun to give backshish last season 
the increase in the number and the decrease in the 
quality of the scarabs were remarkable. But as 
many small things as possible must be secured from 
the soil at Deir el Bahari; for in archacology smull 
things are of as much, and sometimes more, value 
than large ones. If history was, as he understood it, 
the study of the young life of the world, with the 
view of judging under simpler conditions the 
motives and actions of the modern complex age, 
and if archaeology was, as he understood it to be, 
the building up, stone by stone, of the condition- 
ing circumstances of that young life, then every 
relic of antiquity, however small, had its value. 
Mr. Petrie had shown them what an enormous 
amount of knowledge could be obtained from the 
study of small objects: therefore he thought they 
should take the utmost pains to secure as many of 
these small objects as possible, as he believed they 
had done last season. He was afraid that in the 
future they would not get very many small objects 
at Deir el Bahari, except in the northern part of 
the central platform. Here there was still an 
enormous mound, which had been fifty feet and 
was now twenty feet high, and at the western end 
of this there was still-an apparently almost un- 
touched part of the temple. While that mound 
was being removed two pairs of eyes must be 
incessantly upon the watch. When that was 
finished they would come upon a piece of ground 
which had been worked over and over again, and 
was, in fact, absolutely honeycombed with holes, 
there being no two feet of earth which had not 
been dug. But, whatever was or was not found, 
he thought there would be no reason to regret 
having dug the site, if only for the sake of the 
magnificent publications which would be issued by 
the Fund. Mr. Hogarth then briefly referred to 
his schemes of future work. 

After alluding to the previous addresses, the 
chairman referred to the question of the proposed 
Nile reservoirs, and authoritatively stated that 
there was little danger of the destruction of the 
temples of Philae, Philae being now under the 
protection of the whole civilised world, including 
the Egyptian people, and its preservation not being, 
as was at first supposed, in any way incompatible 
with proper measures for the irrigation of Egypt. 
Sir John Fowler then asked the consent of the 





meeting to the following presentations:—To the 
British Museum : Fragment of limestone from the 
excavations at Tell Bakliek (1892), inscribed in 
sunk hieroglyphs with the name of the ancient 
Egyptian city of that site—Zai, in the nome of 
Thotk—and dated XX Xth Dynasty ; a fine bronze 
from Bubastes, inscribed round base, and repre- 
senting the cat-headed goddess Bast and four 
kittens. To the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
U.S.A. : Fragment of limestone slab inscribed with 
hieroglyphs in relief, and coming from the ex- 
cavations at Tell Mokdam (1892), a site which 
M. Naville has identified with the Leontopolis of 
Strabo; a fine unused mummy-case from the 
embalmers’ quarters in the temple of Deir el 
Bahari, inscribed for Na-Menkhet-Amon, a prophet 
of Amon, connected with the royal family of the 
XXTInd Dynasty, one of his ancestors having been 
son to an Osorkon, and brother to a Takelothis. 

The meeting terminated with the usual votes of 
thanks. 

In the evening, in the same room, and to alarge 
audience, M. Naville gave a full and interesting 
lecture on his work at Deir el Bahari, illustrated 
with admirable limelight photographic views of 
the excavations in progress, and of the beautiful 
halls and sculptures which he has restored to the 
knowledge of the world. The chair was occupied 
by Major-Gen. Sir Charles Wilson. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘ANCIENT SHIPS.” 
London; Oct. 27, 1894. 

In to-day’s ACADEMY you call attention to a 
review of ‘“‘ Ancient Ships” in the Literarisches 
Centralblatt, in which, as you observe, a good 
— of my theories are rather sharply criti- 
cised. As you have thought the review worth 
mentioning, I should be glad if you would 
allow me to say that, so far as I can see, the 
reviewer's criticisms are based upon a series of 
mistakes. 

For instance, I said that the triremes could 
not carry more than fifteen tons; and he says 
that I have given them a displacement of only 
fifteen tons. But the displacement is not the 
weight that a ship carries ; it is the weight that 
a ship carries plus the weight of the ship itself. 

I have written a brief Hntyegnung upon the 
leading points ; and this is shortly to be pub- 
lished in the Literarisches Centralblatt. 

Creciz Torr, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Ir is now announced that the famous 
Rembrandt — ‘‘ Reiner Ausloo and his 
Mother,” of which mention was made in the 
AcADEMY of last week—has been sold by 
Lord Ashburnham to the Berlin Museum, 
and has already left this country. 


THE collections, literary and artistic, of the 
late Mr. J. M. Gray, first Curator of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, are to be 
sold next week at Edinburgh, the entire pro- 
ceeds of the sale, together with the major part 
of Mr. Gray’s modest estate, going to increase 
the funds of that public institution to which 
he was devoted, and which for years he ably 
served. No less than three days will be 
occupied in the dispersion of the miscellaneous 
treasures—no one thing, perhaps, exceedingly 
valuable by itself— which are comprised 
within the nine hundred and fifty-one lots of 
which the sale consists. Mr. Gray was the 
possessor of certain interesting manuscripts, of 
a few ancient bindings, of a considerable 
number of miscellaneous engravings, of a few 
works in oil, of groups of etchings by Geddes 


and by Whistler, of first editions of those | 


literary contemporaries who were his friends, 
and of here and there some specimens of blue 
and white china. In connexion with the 


sale of Mr. Gray’s effects, it may be of interest 


to add that a brief biographical account is in 
preparation, to be published within a reason- 
able time. 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces an authorised 
English translation of Prof. A. Furtwiingler’s 
Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plastik, which 
was reviewed in the Ac\pemy of April 21. 
It will be edited by Miss Eugene Sellers ; 
and will be illustrated with about twenty 
photogravures and more than two hundred 
engravings in the text, most of which re- 
— monuments either unpublished or but 
ittle known. 


A THIRD series of pastels of ‘‘ Wild Animals 
studied from the Life,” by Mr. J. T, Nettleship, 
will be on view next week at the Rembrandt 
Head Gallery, in Vigo-street. Another ex- 
hibition to open next week will be one of 
drawings in black and white at Mr. Mendoza’s 
Gallery, in King-street, St. James’s. 


TE Alpine Club proposes to hold an exhibi- 
tion of pictures, drawings, c., illustrating 
mountain scenery, at the 19th Century Art 
Galleries, Conduit-street, from December 11 to 
December 22. Owners of such works, especially 
by Turner, are requested to communicate with 
Dr. W. A. Wills, 58, Upper Berkeley-street, W. 


THE first meeting of the new session of the 
Archaeological Institute will be held at 20, 
Hanover-square, on Wednesday next, at 4 p.m., 
when Mr. W. H. St. John Hope will read a 
paper on ‘English Municipal Heraldry,” 
illustrated with an exhibition of the arms, 
seals, &c., of various boroughs. 


Dr. Buss, who is conducting excavations 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund in Jeru- 
salem, has sent home a report of recent work, 
in which he states that he has found, at a 
depth of a few feet, the foundations of a wall 
which may be those of the actual first wall of 
the city, and are certainly on the site of that 
wall. Inthe course of the work he has un- 
covered three large square towers. He has also 
found a gateway, the door-sill of which is still 
in situ, with the holes of the door-posts and the 
holes for the bolts. This sill was four feet 
above the ancient paved road, which passed 
through the wall at this point; but on digging 
deeper Dr. Bliss found, four feet below (and 
therefore on a level with the ancient road), the 
sill of an older gateway. Of less importance, 
but still very curious, is a discovery reported 
by Herr Schick, who has found a postern in 
the north wall on the exact spot where the 
Leper’s Gate is placed by writers of the twelfth 
century—a fact which seems to show that the 
present position of the wall is what it has 
always been, and that the city never extended 
farther north than this wall. 


A RoMAN milestone has lately been discovered 
near Carlisle, close to the Roman road which 
runs south towards Penrith. It has been used 
twice, once for Constantius or Constantine, and 
once (probably earlier) for another Emperor, 
as yet unidentified. Chancellor Ferguson has 
acquired it for the Tullie House Museum. 


THE STAGE. 


THE last nights of Mr. Grundy’s successful 
‘*Bunch of Violets,” are, as we write, runuing 
their course at the Haymarket ; and before Mr. 
Tree departs for his first visit to America he 
will produce Mr. Haddon Chambers’s new 
piece, which, if report speaks rightly, has of 
late been subjected to a certain measure of 
manipulation, the parts of Mrs. Tree and of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell (who joins the Hay- 
market Company) having, presumably, gained 





in importance. 
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Tue return of Mr. Irving to the Lyceum is 
this winter looked forward to with even more 
than customary interest, as he brings with him 
a new part and a new piece. Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s little one-act play, dealing with the 
latest episodes in the life of a veteran of 
Waterloo, is believed—is indeed declared by 
those who, in the provinces, have already 
beheld it—to afford to Mr, Irving the oppor- 
tunity of an impersonation singularly pic- 
turesque and dramatic. The piece, of course, 
will be played along with some longer drama 
of more established importance, but possibly by 
no means of greater charm. 


58 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Tue thirty-seventh season of the Popular Con- 
certs commenced last week. The programme 
opened with Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 
74). Mile. Wietrowetz was leader, and her 
associates were Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and 
Whitehouse. The reading of the work was 
excellent, if not inspired. Mlle. Wietrowetz has 
been trained in a good school, and time will 
mature her feelings, and experience will give 
her full control of them; she shows much 
promise for the future. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor (Op. 
111), This sonate-testament of the composer’s 
is becoming quite a favourite with pianists. 
And no wonder! Itis one of the grandest and 
one of the most poetical of the master’s works, 
and yet it affords opportunities for technical 
display. With the composer technical diffi- 
culties were merely means towards an end, and 
that end was the expression of his thoughts ; 
and the pianist must interpret in a similar 
spirit. Mr. Borwick never forgot this, and his 
reading was therefore most acceptable. There 
was perhaps a little too much of the brio in the 
Allegro; apart from this, the pianist deserves 
nothing but praise. His performance wasreceived 
with enthusiasm, and we only wish that he had 
resisted the foolish demand for an encore. He 
is a rapidly rising artist, and can help power- 
fully towards the removal of a nuisance. Miss 
Helen Trust sang two clever though tricky 
songs, by Max Stang, with skill and charm; 
both songs and singer pleased greatly. 


On the same evening the first of a series of 
British Chamber Music Concerts was held at the 
small Queen’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Ernest Fowles. He wishes to make the public 
acquainted with, and interested in, works 
‘‘worthy of the highest attention,” and to 
encourage native composers ‘‘to consecrate 
their genius to the cause.” Mr. Fowles’s aim is 
excellent ; but in the future he must take care 
lest by excess he defeat the very object which 
he has in view. As a beginning, however, the 
exclusively British character of his programmes 
may serve as a vigorous protest against the 
essentially German character of those of the 
Popular Concerts. Mr. Fowles’s first pro- 
gramme included Dr. Stanford’s excellent 
Quartet in A minor (Op. 45) and Dr. Parry’s 
Duo in E minor for two pianofortes, played by 
Miss Agnes Zimmerman and Mr. Fowles. But we 
can only say a few words about the last piece— 
viz., the Quintet in E minor, No. 2, for piano- 
forte and strings, by Mr. Algernon Ashton. 
This is a thoughtful and clever work: the 
thematic material, especially of the second and 
last movements, is interesting. In the develop- 
ment of his subject-matter the composer is apt 
to indulge in too much storm and stress, and 
he is occasionally dry; but the Quintet is well 
worthy of a hearing. Mr. Fowles was effici- 


ently supported by Messrs. J. and W. Sutcliffe, 
A. Hobday, and W. H. Squire. 
Wilson was the vocalist. 


Miss Hilda 
Mr. Fowles not only 
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gives English music, but entrusts the inter- | 
pretation of it to English artists. | 


In connexion with these concerts we may notice | 
a prospectus issued by Mr. E. Van der Straeten | 
of a ‘‘ Society for the Cultivation of Modern 
Chamber Music.” Here the scheme is interna- 
tional : the criterion for selecting works will be 
“ originality of invention and good workman- 
ship.” There is plenty of room for such a 
society, and it certainly deserves support; it 
has, for president, Mr. Ebenezer Prout. The 
first season of the society’s meetings will be 
held at Messrs. Brinsmead’s concert room. 

Mr. Ernest KIver gave a concert at the 
small Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening. | 
The programme opened with a new Sonatain D, | 
for pianoforte and violin, by Miss Ellicott. The | 
work consists of three movements, of which the 
first two, an Allegro brillante and an Andante 
Pastorale, are the best: the writing shows skill 
ani taste, but the music savours of the past 
rather than the present. The Sonata was 
admirably interpreted by Messrs. E. Kiver and 
E. Sauret. Some new violin solos, ‘‘ From the 
North,” by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, proved highly 
attractive novelties. The pieces, three in 
number, are based on old airs of Scottish origin. 
No 1 Andante has a plaintive theme, which | 
receives tender treatment; No. 2 Andantino 
is charming, though perhaps the middle section 
is a trifle too long; No. 3 Allegretto is full of 
quaint humour. They were rendered in a 
most sympathetic manner by M. Sauret. Dr. 
Mackenzie himself was at the pianoforte; and 
at the close a cordial reception was given to 
both the composer and the interpreter. No. 3 
was, in fact, repeated. Mr. Kiver played Men- 
delssohn’s Variations Sérieuses—some of them 
exceedingly well. Miss Hilda Wilson was the | 
vocalist. 
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